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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Tue Times of Friday contained the appended reference to 
the Royal declaration : 


The Bill of Rights requires the Sovereign, on the 
first day of the meeting of the first Parliament after 
his coming to the Crown, in full Parliament, or on 
his Coronation Day, whichever comes first, to make 
and subscribe the Declaration. . . . His Majesty has 
lately received the homage, heartily expressed, of the 
people of Canada; it would be strangely incongruous 
to respond to that address by the use of a formula 
which must give much pain to many of them. It will 
be the duty of the Government to introduce presently 
legislation which will excise from the Declaration 
expressions which, whatever their justification in the 
seventeenth century in a struggle to the death between 
forces fighting for mastery in the State, are out of 
place to-day. We see no reason for thinking that, 
with the exercise of forbearance all round, a formula 
securing the great ends of the Declaration and offen- 
sive to no reasonable Roman Catholic may not be 
devised. 


This accords with our own previously expressed view, and 
we are glad to see that the 7imes takes so sensible a line 
in the matter. 


We note with amusement that the Literary Post is gradu- 
ally confessing its errors. In the current issue there is 
a paragraph headed “Lord Alfred Douglas’s Sonnet” 
(sic). The paragraph runs as follows :— 


In our issue of May 18 we assumed that the second 
edition of Lord Alfred Douglas’s Sonnet (sic) had 
just been issued. We now find that we were wrong 
in making this statement. The second edition was 
announced last year. 


In the paragraph of May 18 the Literary Post “ assumed ” 
a good deal more. For example, it assumed that the 


second edition of the “Sonnets” had been announced as 
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and it “assumed” that there was 
something irregular, improper, and unusual in the publi- 
cation of the second edition, and that one has a right to 
expect new material in the second editions of a book. In 
all of these assumptions our contemporary was wrong. 
As we have made the Literary Post’s paragraph of May 18 
the subject of 
of the Litera: 


an action against the editor and proprietors 
, Post, we do not propose to discuss the 


| matter further. 





Having discreetly dropped the main issue, our contem- 
porary devotes a page to further endeavours in the direc- 


of 


| woman (wl! 


tion cloudiness. Mr. Nash has unearthed a young 
ym we will not advertise) to argue with us 
about poetry This lady is evidently a schoolmistress. 
We cannot find any record of her name in the “ Literary 


Year Book,” “ Who’s Who,” or the “ British Museum Cata- 


logue.” Her qualification to write about poetry would 
appear to lie in the fact that she has read the poetical 
works of Mr. Watts-Dunton and Mr. Mackenzie Bell, and 
that she treasures in her fragrant mind the worst passages 


of Tennys 
ings of M: 
for the 


She is also an admirer of the poetical writ- 
\. R. Ropes, a gentleman who writes “lyrics ” 


’ 


productions or “presentations” of Mr. George 
Edwardes, of the Gaiety Theatre. She is anxious to teach 
us scansior We are awfully obliged; but we must 
decline her kind ministrations. If Mr. Nash imagines 


that THe Acapemy is wrong and that he is right, let him 
person of position and parts to argue with 


— ~se ok of woman’s logic is blotted with tears,” 
and we have no wish to hurt Mr. Nash’s lady friend. She 
has made up her mind that we are wicked people, and 
that the good poets in the world are Mr. Ropes, 
Mr. Mackenzie Bell, and Mr. Macfie. Mr. Nash’s efforts 


“to release the ship from the ice pack” are truly noble. 





| The methods of the friends of the modern minor poet 

are peculiar and various. The unblushing and brazen 
Sackville to thrust Ronald 
Macfie into a position which he is not qualified 
has already been exposed in these columns, and 
as Lady Margaret Sackville makes no attempt to justify 
herself, and the Literary Post is equally retiring, we might 
have imagined that the friends of Macfie had finished their 
log-rolling at any rate for the present season. But the 
love of the small admirer for the little master would appear 
to pass the love of woman. Many waters cannot quench 
it, neither can the floods of criticism drown it. We have 
had Lady Margaret Sackville, Mr. Macfie’s collaborator in 
the fairy tale business, and now if you please we receive 
from “a college friend” of Mr. Macfie nine typewritten 
foolscap pages written for the glorification of Macfie. 
Mr. Maefie’s college friend dates his pean from King’s 
College, Aberdeen. He addresses it to the Editor of Tus 
Acapemy, whereas it should obviously have been addressed 
to the Editor of the Literary Post. And he has followed 
it up with a letter in which he takes it quite for granted 
that we shall devote two pages of Tue Acapemy to the out- 
Sackville-ing of Lady Margaret Sackville. We are sorry 
to break the hearts of Mr. Macfie’s friends; but they must 
needs break. The really ridiculous part of all this boom- 
ing of middling writers is that the further it goes the 
more ridiculous does it become. Macfie’s college friend 


attempt 
Campbell 


Lady Margaret 


to occupy 





wn 
wl 
nN 


“For original music, for artistic rendering of impression, 
and for fresh expression of the eternal commonplaces .. . 
{the words omitted here are omitted by Maefie’s college 
friend | of p Cry, | have not often seen a better first appear- 
ance.” This was written in 1892, and Macfie’s champion as- 
serts that “if it is guarded praise, it points to the presence 
of the essential thing.” Here we have a plain case of the 
words of the old-fashioned, kindly reviewer set forth with 
out their context, for serious criticism. We have not 
seen Professor Saintsbury’s original review, but we should 
like to wager that Macfie’s college friend has seized upon 
the one gilded pill in the box, and his intention evidently 
is to make us believe that eighteen years ago Professor 
Saintsbury imagined that Macfie was a considerable poet. 


Macfie’s college friend tells us further “that the brief 
lyric which attracted Mr. Lang’s attention when poetical 
editor of Harper [sic] has the quintessence of an Eliza- 
bethan lyric.” And he quotes three stanzas of the said 
lyric: 


Alas! that eyes are fair; 
That tears may gather there, 

Mist, and the breath of sighs 
From the marsh of care. 


Alas, alas, eheu! 
That we meet but to bid adieu: 

That the sands in Time’s ancient glass 
Are so swift and few! 


Alas, alas, eheu! 
That the heart is only true 

To gather, where false feet pass, 
The thorn and rue! 


If the “quintessence of an Elizabethan lyric” lies herein 
xe must refrain from remark. “ Alas, alas, eheu!” how- 
ever, strikes us as being a good deal more Gilbertian than 
Elizabethan. The effect of such a collocation of inter- 
jections comes perilously near the comic. Then it seems 
that Mr. Lang “ quoted in his review” a sonnet called 
“White Heather,” beginning :— 


O Queen, I bring thee heather white as a prayer: 
Heather fostered beneath a German fir. 

But hush! I hear a voice in the wind demur—- 
Not white, but purple, is meet for a Queen to wear. 


Mr. Macfie’s college friend does not say that Mr. Lang 
praised “ White Heather.” But evidently he would like 
us to believe that the quotations of Mr. Lang mean 
approval and blessing. How any critic in his senses could 
praise a sonnet containing the four lines Mr. Macfie’s 
college friend hurls at us passes the comprehension. A 
falser, lamer, or more slip-shod four lines probably never 
crept into even a middling sonnet. However, we are not 
concerned, nor have we ever been concerned, to prove 
that Macfie is the worst of poets. Our pronouncement 
about him is, and always has been, that he is not a poet 
who would be described as “a poet of the future” or “a 
great poet” by responsible critics. Macfie’s college friend 
says himself that Macfie is not a great poet or a poet 
of the future. Lady Margaret Sackville has virtually 
admitted as much in her “reply” to our criticism of her 
article, the Literary Post has admitted it by a cautious and 
well-preserved silence on the subject, and we hope, there- 
fore, that we may now be considered to have established 
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the truth of what we said. Nothing that we have written 
has been directed specifically against Macfie’s poetry, 
good or bad. We should not waste space in the direct 
discussion of the work of such a poet. England can boast 
at least fifty versifiers who are the peers of Macfie, and 
we have no doubt that if occasion arose each of the fifty 
could produce paragraphs or sentences of high praise 
from Professor Saintsbury, John Davidson, William 
Sharp, Mr. Lang, and kindred choice critical Spirits. 
Mr. Macfie’s college friend produces some seventy or 
eighty lines from various efforts of Macfie which may 
unquestionably be considered passable poetry; but we 
have already noted that Macfie does occasionally write 
a passable stanza or so, and we mentioned the fact before 
we received the letter of Macfie’s college friend. One 
swallow does not make a summer, and five hundred lines 
of middling poetry, much less seventy or eighty lines 
produced during a period of eighteen years, will not entitle 
Mr. Macfie to any great position among his contem- 
poraries or to any great appreciation from posterity. If 
Macfie’s friends still desire to boom him, they must send 
their lucubrations to the Literary Post. Tue Acapemy 
has nothing to add or take away from what it has said. 





We observe that, with a view doubtless to making it 
easy for the young lady readers of the Literary Post to 
secure “a superb £2 2s. photogravure India paper print 
of his late Majesty King Edward VII.” and a year’s sub- 
scription to Nash’s Magazine for 12s. 6d., the enterprising 
Mr. Nash is now open to take 5s. down and the balance 
later on. Penny literary England is coming to some- 
thing, but presumably the boudoir must be furnished. We 
believe that Mr. Nash would secure a few shillings more 
profit if he advertised on easy terms in the Literary Post a 
£5 5s. India paper photogravure portrait of Mr. Eveleigh 
Nash. We would ourselves subscribe with joy to this 
picture, particularly if we might have inscribed beneath 
1t— 

Is this the face that launched a thousand ships 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium? 


Mr. Nash has no compunction in saddling poetry and 
letters with his “ £2 2s.” portrait scheme, and there is con- 
sequently no reason why he should not saddle a £5 5s. 
portrait scheme with a little bit of poetry. 


The contributors to the current number of the Re-union 
Magazine include the following :— 


The Rev. Arthur Brinckman. 

The Rev. John Hungerford Pollen, 8.J. 
The Rev. Spencer Jones. 

The Rev. Dr. Bourn Perry. 

The Rev. E. J. Watson Williams. 

J. Howard Spalding. 

The Rev. H. J. Fynes-Clinton. 


These gentlemen consequently do not consider it beneath 
the dignity of their cloth to be associated in spiritual 
matters with Mr. Manning Foster, late partner of Manners 
Sutton and a shareholder in Greening’s of the Lotus 
Library, and Mr. Hannaford Bennett, who recommended 
the publication of “ The Yoke” to Mr. John Long. It is 
to be noted that Mr. Bennett’s own little publishing busi- 
ness has been taken over by a firm of printers, so that we 
may presume that for the future Mr. Bennett’s sole 
energies will be devoted to the reunion of Christendom 
and the tinkering up and toning down of pornographic 
books for Mr. Long rather than to small publishing on his 
own account. Meanwhile we hear that Mr. Manners 


Sutton has been having a somewhat lively time in Norfolk. 
We are verifying the particulars for early publication. 
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The June number of Hueffer’s English Review, now 
owned by Mond, is just as dull and perverse as a half- 
crown monthly devoted to the enlargement of Radicalism 
and Socialism could well be. There is a story in the 
number by a person of the name of Niven which even Mr. 
Alfred Mond might blush to read. We will buy him a 
new hat if he will read it to his constituents or if he will 
assert in print next month that it is suitable for the 
perusal of the young women, gushing matrons, and elderly 
stockbrokers who constitute the public of the modern 
grub-along fictionist Niven’s story, with half a dozen 
others in no worse taste, would make a fine shilling “line” 
for the Holywell Street class of shops in which certain 
of the shilling publications of Mr. John Long now so 
prominently figure 


Yesterday's Daily Express contained the following para- 
graph : 


M. Paul Bourget, in a letter to the Echo de Paris, 
says his article, “ France and England,” published in 
the current number of the English Review, has been 
mutilated. 

“You tell me,” he says, “that you are going to 
publish, by agreement with the English Review, the 
few pages that I wrote for them on the entente cordiale 
on the occasion of the death of King Edward. I see 
no objection to this, provided that you make it clear 
to your readers that the summing up is missing. The 
English Review has suppressed it without asking my 
consent. 

“This summing up, developed in the third part of 
the article, was to the effect that the entente cordiale 
could only last if the two nations made of it a weapon 
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of national preservation—France by stopping her ex- | 


periments in State Socialism, the end of which is ruin 
of public finance and the suppression of the army; 
the English by maintaining the venerable framework 
of their politics—that is to say, the principle of 
heredity and their House of Lords. 

“Docked of this ending, the article lacked its full 
significance.” 


We can well understand the motives which inspired the 
editor of the English Review to blot out M. Bourget’s 
reference to State Socialism. The Fnglish Review is 
nothing if not a Socialistic organ, and there you are. 





THE BUCKINGHAMSHIRE HIGHWAYMAN. 
To C. K. 8. 
(Author of “ Highways and Byways in Bucks.”) 


Dear Shorter, 
What? Another pose? 
And is it true, the news we hear, 
That you've forsaken Omar’s rose 
For mask and pistols? Oh, my dear 
Kind man of letters (in the Sphere) 
How can you run such risks, I pray? 
And what would Charlotte Bronté say, 


Were she to meet you on the road, 
Highway or byway, down in Bucks, 
Waylaying, say, the verdant load 
Of deep-piled Covent Garden trucks, 
Directing waggoners to stand, 
And, at your insolent command, 
Deliver cabbages or hay? 
Why, surely she would faint away. 


But, Shorter, it were joy for me 
To see you stride your fiery steed, 
To watch your raven love-locks free 
Float rippling down the breeze: indeed 





| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 





lt were a treat worth eighteenpence 

(My little all) to try my fence 
Against your rapier’s subtlest art, 
With you in the High Toby part! 


Still, let me whisper in your ear 
One word, my spurred and booted friend ; 
Be mindful; of the Law keep clear, 
In case the gallows be your end: 
And, though you find it hard, evade 
The town to Edmund Waller’s shade 
Forever sacred, lest you be 
Run in—by Chesterton, P.C. 





We observe that the proprietors of the Hippodrome have 
issued a statement with regard to the withholding of a 
full licence from the theatre by the London County 
Council. Here are the facts :- 


On November 11, 1898, the Licensing Committee 
of the L.C.C. recommended a provisional licence to 
the projected London Hippodrome, without restric- 
tion as to the sale or consumption of alcoholic 
refreshments. On November 25, 1898, the full 
Council confirmed the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee, and granted the unrestricted provisional 
licence. On the strength of this unrestricted pro- 
visional licence the building was proceeded with. 
Had the building reached completion by November, 
1899, the unrestricted provisional licence would have 
been ratified and the Hippodrome in possession of its 
full licence. Though nearly completed, it was not 
actually so at that date, and consequently a renewal 
of the provisional licence had to be applied for; first, 
to the Licensing Committee of the Council on Novem- 
ber 17, 1899, who recommended its renewal in its 
unrestricted form; and next, on November 29, 1899, 
to the full Council at the memorable meeting at which 
it was for the first time declared, as part of a new 
policy of the Council, that no new variety theatres 
should be allowed to provide alcoholic refreshments. 
This restriction was moved as against the Hippo- 
drome application, it is believed, as a formal protest, 
and without any desire to deprive the Hippodrome 
of its unrestricted licence. But it was carried by a 
majority of ONE, and a restricted, instead of the 
unrestricted, licence given to the Hippodrome. The 
Hippodrome case was both a premature and unjust 
application of the new policy of the Council. It was 
too late to treat this as a new case, as it could not 
in fairness be urged that the Hippodrome was a new 
theatre or that it was a new application. The 





building was so far advanced that it was opened to 
the public on January 15, 1900, only eight weeks 
after the date when it would have opened with its 
unrestricted licence ratified but for a short delay in 
connection with the machinery. The Licensing Com- 
mittee of the Council for several years past, recog- 
nising the special circumstances of this case, and 
probably the injustice to the Hippodrome, have, year 
after year, recommended the Council to grant to the 
Hippodrome the licence which in common fairness it 
is entitled to, and such as is enjoyed by West End 
theatres. But the Council persistently ignores the 
recommendation of its own Committee, with the result 
that the management of the Hippodrome, one of the 
finest buildings in London, and patronised by visitors 
of all nationalities, is prevented from supplying to 
its patrons refreshments asked for in the saloons set 
apart for the purpose, and removed from the audi- 
torium, and which in the first instance were 
sanctioned and approved by the Council itself. 


| It is obvious that the proprietors of the Hippodrome have 
| been treated most unfairly, and we trust that the County 
Council will hasten to put an end to the present injustice. 
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FROM A_ DIARY 
To-day was made of perfect light 
As every day should be: 
No diamond ever shone so bright, 
Or gleam’d so lustrously, 
From every hint or taint of blight 


More exquisitely free. 


The tears that in a lily’s eyes 
Gather not weight to fall 

Are moister than the unclouded skies 
Spread tent-wise over all] 

From sunrise to the moon’s sweet rise, 


Full-orb’d, imperial. 


Blossom above, shot thro’ by light, 
Wreathing the leafless tree 

Blossom as close as stars by night 
Crowding the galaxy ; 

Blossom that strew’d the ground with white 


Under the bird-cherry! 


Drunk with the sunlight’s fiery dew, 
At giddiest eminence 

The skylark, scaling heaven anew, 
Scatter’d his song from thence, 

Lost in a wilderness of blue, 


With rapturous vehemence. 


Between new pastures to the main 
The bright blue rivers ran 

Astraea, sure, was come again, 
With gifts and boons to man 

Remitted since his golden reign 


Saturn on earth began! 


GeEorGE DovG.Las. 


THE CRIPPLE 
I, the outcast, pallid, fain, 
Mocked by life, by death denied, 
Thou, whose dreams hold naught of pain, 


Stately, sinless, satisfied. 


When the cripple, ’mid the throng 
Wandering ’neath thy balcony 
Heareth thy proud voice in song, 

Looketh up, beholding thee, 
Thinkest thou, in thy sweet place 
That my fate is so unkind? 
Nay, I thank my God, whose grace 


Made me only lame—not blind! 


WwW. & RB. 
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|A SHORT-OF MONEY MONARCHY 


| 
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We take the following from the Daily Mail :— 


Berun, Thursday. 


The Kaiser will probably soon enjoy a considerable 
increase in his income. A proposal to raise his Civil 
List by £200,000 a year was discussed to-day at a 
private meeting of all parties of the Prussian Diet. 
His heavy responsibilities as a family man are the 
principal reason why the Kaiser finds his present 
revenue of £785,000 as King of Prussia and £150,000 
Another 
item which bulks largely in the Kaiser’s expenditure 


as German Emperor insufficient. 


is his outlay on the Royal theatres, in which he takes 
such great interest. Altogether for the encour- 
agement of art in various forms the Kaiser disburses 
a quarter of a million sterling a year. The proposal 
to increase the Civil List seems likely to meet with 
strong opposition from the Social Democratic Party 


when it comes before the House as a Bill. 


The Kaiser’s million per annum and the Czar’s two 
millions per annum are pretty imperial incomes. The 
Kaiser, however, finds a million insufficient, and we have 
reason to believe that it has been insufficient for a long 
time past. Backstairs gossip as to the expenditure of 
Courts and the financial embarrassment of Kings is 
nothing to most of us. Commonly it is rehearsed 
by people who have a flair for scandal, and commonly 
it is disdained by people who dislike scandal. But for 
all that, the fact remains that a king on his throne 
can be just as worried about money as a plain man 
in a county-court. The financial prospects of King 
George V. of England have already formed a subject of 
some discussion in the Press. Parliament will deal 
very shortly with his Majesty’s Civil List. Comparisons 
are odious, but compared with the Civil List of other 
monarchies, the British Civil List is a stingy and 
ridiculous affair. The Civil List of his late Majesty 
King Edward amounted to £470,000, less than half the 
Civil List of the German Emperor, £310,000 less than 
the income of the Emperor Francis Joseph, and £140,000 
a year less than the income of the King of Italy. Yet 
his late Majesty was of necessity compelled to maintain 
just as much state as any of these monarchs, and had 
really greater calls upon his income than any of them. 
From his youth up Edward of England, the richest, most 
bloated, and most powerful Empire in the world, was to 
all intents and purposes a poverty-stricken Prince. We 
do not wish to say here a single word which is capable 
of being twisted into a slur upon King Edward’s views 
about finance. In view of the fact that he had virtually 
to maintain the dignity of a king from the time of his 
majority to the death of Queen Victoria out of his income 


| as Prince of Wales, and that immediately on his accession 


it became necessary for him materially to extend and 


| enlarge the expenditures connected with his high office, 


one can only marvel that he managed to get through 
without discredit and without squeaking. For all that, 
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his Majesty’s little England income, strained as it had to 
be to big England expenditure, appears to us to have been 
the fountain and origin of much that we can consider 
only unfortunate in his reign. We are speaking without 
precise knowledge, but precise knowledge in these matters 
is most difficult to obtain, and when one has obtained 
On the other 
hand, there are certain facts which are within the know- 


it it is seldom suitable for publication. 
ledge of all of us. First and foremost, and most obvious 
of all, comes that wonderfully generous Civil List of 
£470,000 a year. 


income in a plain way. 


Let us look at this regal and imperial 
In England at the present 
moment we have probably a dozen peers and quite a 
number of commoners whose incomes are as great, and 
in some cases much greater, than that of the monarch. 


We may take two instances. There is the Duke of 
Westminster and there is Lord Howard de Walden. 
We believe that £470,000 per annum would be a 


more or less reasonable assessment of the respective 
Both of them 
gentlemen who, by reason of their positions and wealth, 


incomes of each of these peers. are 
are unable exactly to lead their lives unobserved of the 
public eye; consequently we know of them that they 
that they 


that they go yachting and 


keep up certain town and country houses; 
maintain a racing stud; 
soldiering and motoring; that they subscribe handsomely 
to charitable causes; that they pay their grocer’s and 
tailor’s bills; that they pay their servants, and that one of 
Without 
being impertinent we should like to inquire whether either 


them is married and that one of them is not. 


of these peers, or for that matter any other peer equally 
comfortably off, would undertake to maintain the dignities 
of the English crown on a Civil List of £470,000 without 
getting into debt. Will any plain man, let alone a 
millionaire peer, assert that he could maintain Bucking- 
ham Palace, Windsor Castle, Sandringham, and Balmoral 
‘decently and regally, and satisfy the claims which devolve 
upon reasonable kingship, on such an income? £470,000 
We could spend £1,500 


a day ourselves, and that without making much of a show. 


a year is less than £1,500 a day. 


Now the trouble about the incomes and expenditure of 
kings is always that when it comes to money matters 
people have a way of looking upon the monarch as though 
They forget that his 
dignity is their dignity; they forget that his expendi- 


he were a simple private man. 


ture is their expenditure, and you can never bring 
them to understand that his debts and his embarrassments 
the 


because 


are their debts and their embarrassments. In 


late Queen Victoria we had a monarch who, 
she was a good woman and possessed a woman’s sense of 
financial propriety, insisted upon living within her 
income ; yet we all know that the one and only complaint 
that the people could ever dream of bringing against Queen 
Victoria was that she lived a life of retirement and owed 
nobody a penny. The fact of her Majesty’s secluded life 
and of her thrift and financial soundness has been properly 
credited to her by the chroniclers. At the same time the 
whisperers have not failed to assert that her income was 
more than equal to her position, and that she “saved a 
good deal of money,” and died, indeed, “worth three 


| of Wales coming into an English King’s Civil List may 











millions.” 


For our own part we devoutly hope that the 
whispers speak the truth of the matter. We do not antici- 
pate for a moment, however, that at any period of his 
career his Majesty King Edward saved money, and we 
should be astonished if he died worth a quarter of a 
million. Yet at no time did he come near figuring as a 
headlong lavish Prince of Wales or as an expensive, 
lavish, money-scattering King. The next important and 
palpable circumstance within everybody’s knowledge is 
that for some reason or other the late King appeared to 
be the possessor of an instinctive liking for excessively 
wealthy people. We are on the most difficult ground in 
We do not mean to assert or to imply 
that King Edward sought the assistance of the wealthy, or 
made use of them in any way in which finance could be 
concerned. Yet the fact remains that somehow or other 
the “aristocracy” of wealth attained greater power and 
higher favour in England under Edward VII. than did the 
aristocracy of birth or the aristocracy of talent. King 
Edward’s Court was not an affair entirely of the best 
people in the country. 


this suggestion. 


It was leavened and marred and 
made capable of criticism by some of the richest people in 
We will not go the length of saying that a 
poor king must of necessity love a rich subject. But we 
shall venture to assert that if King Edward VII.’s income 
had been double what it was, King Edward VII.’s entourage, 
whether as Prince of Wales or King, would have been 
greatly different to what it was. The large meaning of 
the situation amounts to this, namely, that an under- 
salaried king cannot be rigorous in the choice of his 
acquaintances, and where you have a king who is the 
fountain of honour for his people and the exemplar of the 
national mind it is a grave misfortune that he should 
appear to be setting the plutocrat before the aristocrat, 
and the man of means before the man of mind and good- 
ness. We will never believe that King Edward, being the 
son of his mother and a gentleman, loved the spirit, and 
least of all the manners and crawling rottenness of the 
plutocracy. His Majesty may conceivably have fallen into 
the habit of them, and to the last they were “on top.” 


the country 


What they got heaven alone knows; what they did and 
what they are all doing is plain to see. We are hoping 
and we believe that King George V. sees what 
the meanest of his subjects must have seen. We 
are hoping and we believe that the reign of mere 


money and push and swagger and smartness is over 
in England, and that the old, honest, dignified, just, and 
proper régime is to come back to us. And we say that this 
setting of the national house in order, so far as it can be 
accomplished by the exalted, is largely a question not 
only of spirit and intention but of common gross money. 
Why does the broken peer lend himself to the City? Is 
it because he loves the City or because he is a born market- 
rigger and stock-jobber? Why does the under-paid King 
put up with the plutocracy! The answer to these 
questions is obviqus. George V.’s Civil List should be 
made the subject of the most careful deliberation by Par- 
liament, and in our opinion it should be doubled. Even 
if his Majesty imagines that his requirements would be 
amply covered by the old Civil List he should be offered 
and given more. He is young at the business, and young 
and serious men always believe that they can live and 
move handsomely on a trifle of money. The Eton boy is 
happy with his golden sovereign; the young person down 
from Oxford with a thousand or two at the bank believes 
that fortune has been kind to him; an English Prince 
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imagine that money is the last thing he need worry about. 
But his Majesty must allow us to say that it is really 
the largest and most serious and most important of the 
considerations which are bound up with efficient kingship. 
The Daily Mail tells us that the proposed increment of 
£200,000 for the Kaiser will be opposed by the Socialists. 
And King George may depend upon it that with the most 
pious and loyal expressions in the world the English 
Socialists and Radicals will oppose anything in the 
way of an appreciable addition to the Royal income. At 
the same time, the people of England are the people of 
England, and they are not a stingy people. And in the 
long run the wishes of the Sovereign in regard to pretty 
well anything will be respected by the people of England. 
[t is not the people whom kings have to dread, or from 
whom they need look for parsimony and illiberal and 
humiliating provisions. The English monarchy has an 
established reputation for reasonableness and common 
sense in the matter of its expenditure. The Radical 
twaddle as to Royal lavishness on the one hand and the 
«ircumscribed nature of the Royal necessities on the other 
is not believed by the people. The labourer is worthy of 
his hire, even if the labourer happens to be a king. And 
for the very largest and most potent and serious reasons 
a short-of-money monarchy ought not to exist in England. 
What sums of money may or may not be necessary for the 
upholding of the untrammelled and untarnished dignity 
of the throne of England is not a question for people like 
Mr. John Burns or Mr. Winston Churchill or Mr. Lloyd 
Georgo or Mr. Asquith. To persons who have worked at 
the engineer’s bench and fought for six-and-eightpences 
and thirty-guinea briefs and five pounds a page from the 
Harmsworths and the Newnes £470,000 a year will appear 
to be a mammoth sum. But to the weaith and the dignity 
of England it is nothing, and the voverty of England is 
well aware that it is nothing. Out of his salary as a 
Cabinet Minister, a salary bestowed upon him in order 
that he may maintain his dignity as a Cabinet Minister, Mr. 
John Burns can build rows of houses out Chelsea way. 
Out of his salary as King of England, if he complacently 
sits down to the old £470,000 a year, King George V. 
will be hard put to it to make both ends meet. He has 
no business to allow himself to be hard put to anything. 








ROOSEVELT, HEARST, 
HARMSWORTH 


THE journalism of the past week has been an affair to set 
the teeth on edge. Headed by the Daily Mail, the Press of 
England has shouted “ Hosannah!” before Mr. Roosevelt, 
the occasion being the speech of “Teddy” at the Guild- 
hall. With the contents of that speech, in so far as it 
means much or little for England, we are not immediately 
concerned. We believe that the British Empire is even 
yet capable of managing its own affairs, and that those 
affairs will be managed, and more or less competently 
managed, without the tender “ buckings up” of either Mr. 
Roosevelt or the Daily Mail. The good taste of Mr. 
Roosevelt's speech will be as obvious to reasonable people 
as the bad grammar with which it was decorated. “ Senti- 
mentality,” said Mr. Roosevelt, in the choicest American, 
“is the most broken reed on which righteousness can lean.” 
The Daily Mail and its imitators have trumpeted this 
sublime Coney Island epigram to the four quarters of the 
Empire. “Wonderful and inspiring words,” we are told, 
And the little boys in the free schools are wondering why 


AND 





Mr. Roosevelt is not caned for handing up in his exercise 
such a phrase as “ the most broken reed.” Meanwhile we 
are informed that the clubs are filled with indignation in 
respect to Mr. Roosevelt’s “ cheek,” that Mr. Balfour was 
heard to ejaculate “hear, hear” over portions of it, and 
that consequently all is right with the world. In point of 


| fact, all is quite right with the world. The Daily Mail is 


of opinion that, “after all, the question for us is not 
whether Mr. Roosevelt’s words are altogether pleasing, but 
whether they are true; and our best friends are those who 
have the courage to tell us the truth.” We have been tell- 
ing the Daily Mail the truth ever since there was a 
Daily Mail, and we still decline to consider ourselves 
friends of that mighty and windy organ. For having 


| approved of Roosevelt, lock, stock, and barrel, and having 


held him up for the only person in the world who is 


| competent to tell us the truth about Egypt, the Daily 
| Mail hastened to publish a long cablegram from another 
_ wonderful American in the shape of Mr. William R. 
| Hearst, otherwise known as the Harmsworth of America. 


The Daily Mail is sure that Mr. Roosevelt has been telling 
us the truth; Mr. Hearst, on the other hand, is permitted 
to use some of the most valuable of our contemporary’s 


_ space for the purpose of assuring us that Mr. Roosevelt 
| does not speak the truth. If Mr. Hearst had stopped 





here the Daily Mail might have been excused; but the 
Daily Mail never recognises a stopping-place, and never 
wants to. According to Hearst, Roosevelt is a “ self- 
advertising individual parading about Europe, claiming to 
represent a democratic nation, while seeking to ingratiate 
himself in undemocratic ways with the representatives of 
monarchies and empires,” which, on the whole, is a nasty 
one for Mr. Roosevelt. Besides hating Mr. Roosevelt, 
however, Mr. Hearst hates Eng!and. “Since when,” he 
cries, “ has it become necessary to urge England to govern 
with a rod of iron and a sword of blood? Did she ever 
fail through excessive gentleness in India, in Ireland, in 
South Africa, in Egypt, or in America? India, Ireland, 
Egypt, and South Africa are broken with a rod of iron 
and their soil is wet from the sword of blood. America 
alone successfully resisted. India, which has for 
centuries been held by England with one mailed hand 
and plundered with the other, does not complain of any 
lack of force in England’s method. What has 
violence and injustice to do with righteousness, and what 
is Mr. Roosevelt’s objection to sentiment? What are the 
principles of the Declaration of Independence but senti- 
ment—lofty, ennobling, inspiring sentiment?” Here we 
have the froth and clap-trap and vicious dishonesty of 
the Indian, Egyptian, Irish, and American anarchist 
agitators and patriots carefully boiled down and flung at 
us by the cheap-jack American journalist Hearst, and the 
even cheaper jack English journalist Harmsworth. England 
will be grateful at least to Harmsworth, a peer of the 
realm which “has for centuries held India with one mailed 
hand and plundered her with the other,” and which “has 
broken India, Ireland, Egypt, and South Africa with a 
rod of iron and wet their soil with a sword of blood.” It 
is wonderful and creditable and most seemly and proper 
to capture hapence by the printing of such foulness, even 
if by so doing you stultify and make ridiculous your own 
leader of the day before yesterday. 

We are glad to believe that this further disgraceful 
example of the depths to which the Daily Mail is prepared 
to descend for the mere sake of hapennies has created 
something like a proper feeling of disgust in the public 
mind. Here is a paper which is owned for the most part 
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and directed by a peer of the realm; a paper which is so 
keen on the Empire that it runs an overseas edition and 
boasts of its wonderful services to the country in the 
matter of Empire Day and the recruiting of the Territorial 
Forces, and a paper which wept bitterly at the top of its 
voice on the death of King Edward, she has shouted itself 
hoarse with professions of loyalty to King George. Yet 
it prints what it is pleased to call “ Mr. Hearst’s Criti- 
cism,” but which is really Mr. Hearst’s venom, and the 
venom of all the mountebank enemies of the Empire with- 
out a word of comment or disapproval. Hearst’s letter is 
an insult to England and an insult to every Englishman. 
Who is Harmsworth, peer or no peer, that he should be 
permitted to stand by and make a clear way, as it were, 
in order that Hearst or any other flat-catching American 
may spit in the face of Great Britain! This Roosevelt- 
Hearst-Daily Mail incident will, we hope, not be allowed 
to pass from the minds of Englishmen as other Harms- 
worth outrages have been allowed to pass. It will serve, 
we trust, one good purpose, namely, to rouse the public 
to a knowledge of the fact that we are rapidly approaching 
to a system of government in England which will amount 
to little less than government by Harmsworth and the 
shiftier and shadier sections of daily journalists. The 
dull and apathetic Englishman has learned to look upon 
his Daily Mail with mingled feelings. It is cheap, and 


he buys it; it has been successful, and all the other daily | 


journals must needs follow respectfully after it and do 
their best to ape its methods. And the result is that we 
have now in office a Daily Mail government. We are 
supposed to be protected at home by a Daily Mail Terri- 
torial Force. We have a Daily Mail Empire Day, a Daily 
Mail “overseas” Empire—“ overseas” is the Daily 
Mail’s idiotic phrase—and we must sit down quietly to 
Daily Mail insolence. In view of the publication of 
Hearst’s letter by Harmsworth’s rag, it seems to us high 
time that a little more disfavour of the Daily Mail and 
its associated journals should be forthcoming in high 
places. There is not a Cabinet Minister in England, 
whether Liberal or Conservative, who has not truckled to 
these wonderful organs in some sense or another. The 
Conservatives have put up with the Daily Mail because 
Harmsworth is supposed to be on the side of Conservatism. 
The Liberals, John Burns, Winston Churchill, Lloyd 
George, and Asquith in particular, have truckled to the 
Daily Mail because of its circulation and because its off- 
shoot, the Daily Mirror, prints daily pictures of themselves 
and their wives and sisters and cousins and aunts in all 
sorts of ridiculous poses. And _ the Throne 
has truckled to the Daily Mail because of this 
same picture-publishing. King Edward could not lie 
peacefully in his own death-chamber without being offered 
up to the scooping camera-men of the Daily Mirror. 
Nobody can prevent the Daily Mirror from its “snap- 
shotting” of this, that, and the other public personage, 
and this, that, and the other public incident. It may be 
right that Harmsworth should give pictures of the 
King’s funeral, and the posing of Royalty before Daily 
Mirror cameras may be innocent enough and regarded 
rather as in some sort a service by Royalty to the people. 
But a smudged process-picture of a dead King of England 
in his bed-chamber will not bear thinking about. 


very 


publication of Hearst’s letter the Daily Mail has indi- 
cated quite plainly that those responsible for its produc- | 
tion have no more real feeling for the Empire, no more | 
respect for the name of England, and no more loyalty to | 











By. the | 


the British Throne than the veriest imbecile anarchist or 
murdering Irish “ patriot ” that ever stepped in a pair of 
shoes. In France or Germany the publication of such 
venomous and insulting matter would have been an 
impossibility, not because there are laws against it, but 
because the editor who committed himself to it would 
have been given short shrift by the populace. You cannot 
insult a Frenchman for nothing; nor a German for 
nothing ; but the poor Englishman lies down calmly to re- 
ceive your kicks and hands you his hapence for your 
trouble. With newspapers, as in most other affairs, the 
example comes from the top, and it seems to us high time 
that those persons who are possessed of dignity should 
begin to forget that the Daily Mail group of journals 
exists. If the publication of Hearst’s letter will not bring 
them to a sense of the fitness of things, we can only say 
that they are past praying for. 








THE SONGS OF SHAKESPEARE 


THE overshadowing greatness of Shakespeare as a dramatic 
poet has the effect of obscuring even himself in his lyrical 
robes, and yet what other poet has so many magical lyrical 
lines? So complete is his poetical repertory, so universal 
his genius, that he puzzles and contradicts those critics 
who would lay down any single axiom with regard to any 


one phase of art. For example: It is a common expres- 


sion of the criticism of our day that no one can be _ 
lyrical and dramatic at the same time in depicting life 
in action, in poetry, or drama. Yet how dangerous it is 
to lay down any definite theory at all, when we have to 
do with the master-mind, is evidenced by Shakespeare’s 


manifold genius. Every shade of lyrical expression—for 
he compassed all moods—is to be found alongside of the 
What could 


1:ost dramatic movement and utterance. 
excel for lyrical beauty that scene in Capulet’s garden 
(“ Romeo and Juliet,” Act 2, scene 2) !— 


“Lady, by yonder blessed moon I swear, 
That tips with silver all these fruit-tree tops.” 


‘Oh, swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled orb, 
Lest that thy love prove likewise variable.” 


Suppose we were to reason by logical parity that thought 


is opposed to action and vice versd, Shakespeare defies 
our logic by being at once the swiftest in movement and 
yet the most profound thinker upon the action he per- 
sonates, by harnessing Nature to his chariot, so to speak, 
which he stays or hastens at will in the service of poetry. 
Coleridge, although he did not treat of the songs, recog- 


nised this “lyrical interfusion.” “Songs in Shakespeare,” 


he says, “ are introduced as songs only, just as songs are 
in real life, beautifully as some of them are characteristic 
of the person who has sung or called for them, as Desde- 
mona’s ‘ Willow,’ Ophelia’s wild snatches, and the sweet 


carollings 


§ Medsumme 


of ‘As You Like It’; but the whole of the 
Night's Dream’ is one continued specimen 


of the dramatic-lyrical.” “ Dramatic-lyrical”? How oddly 
this phrase contradicts some of the modern theorists, who 
would divide these two. 

Had Coleridge not excepted the “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ” his insight would for once have failed him. But 
it did not, and although he discounts the value of 


the songs as connected with the action of the play or 
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its supreme destiny, he knew the value of lyrical utterance 

“that which in its very essence is poetical” “ interfused,” 
‘not only with the dramatic, but in and through the 
dramatic.” Who dare say, then, that it is impossible 
to be lyrical and dramatic at the same time, with Shake- 
speare’s example and after Coleridge’s pronouncement? 
One thing that is remarkable about the songs themselves 
is their ajandon and the simplicity of their natural touch. 
Shakespeare was too profound a philosopher ever to lose 
the thread of philosophy, and even his songs, simple and 
direct as they are, are tinged with the sorrow and beauty 
of the human psychology and deft imagery of the dramatist 
of the tragedies; but he knew the secret of the song’s 
charm, namely, its dependence upon its simplicity and 
sincerity. Burns, perhaps the greatest song-writer who 
has ever lived, pointed out this necessity d’étre to his 
critical and musical friend Thomson, who, as collector of 
the products of the Scottish song-muse, had himself fired 
Burns’s zeal and muse into that special crucible wherein 
he is facile princeps, and to which national effort on the 
part of the collector we are indebted, it may be, for some 
of the finest expressions of Burns’s genius. In course of 
their correspondence, the musical enthusiast ventured to 
suggest various corrections upon some of Burns’s lines, 
to which the bard, himself a greater critic of song, replied 
naively: “Give me leave to criticise your taste in the 
only thing in which it is, in my opinion, reprehensible. 
You know I ought to know something of my own trade. 
Of pathos-sentiment and point you are a complete judge, 
but there is a quality more necessary than either in a song, 
and which is the very essence of a ballad: J mean 
simplicity.” Thomson’s attitude after this was one of 
increasing homage, although he continued to play the réle 
of “reviewer” in a small way, but he wrote at length: 
- I look back with surprise at my impudence, in 
so frequently nibbling at lines and couplets of your incom- 
parable lyrics, for which, perhaps, if you hac served me 
right, you would have sent me to the devil.” That Shake- 
speare knew this secret is all the more remarkable con- 
sidering how sublimely his muse spread her pinions 
towards the grand and profound. It is also the more 
remarkable, when we recall the fact that with the 
Elizabethans practically begins this art of song. 

The song was the ballad’s successor. Its theme and 
expression were for the most part local, in many cases 
traditionary, and therefore unwritten. Until the days of 
printing, shortly before Shakespeare’s age, there was no 
method of handing on such fragments as might exist 
except orally. That fragments existed is very likely. 
“ Ophelia’s snatches” seem to indicate old strains, intro- 
duced by Shakespeare for effect. “ Desdemona’s ‘ Willow’ ” 
has certainly the appearance of such a ditty as might’ be 
extant when “ Othello” was written. The weird old minor 
air, set to which it has come down to us, can only be 
dated “as old as Shakespeare,” but in all probability it 
existed before his time. Iago, in rollicking mood, sings 
one or two snatches: 


And let me the cannakin clink, clink; 
And let me the cannakin clink: 

A soldier’s a man; 

A life’s but a span ; 
Why, then, let a soldier drink ; 


which might have also been in existence; certainly the 
other lines he sings were those of a Scottish ballad in a 
new dress. The late Professor Aytoun, in his “ Ballads of 
Scotland,” gives them thus: 


In days when our King Robert rang, 
His trews they cost but half-a-croon ; 
He said they were a groat o’er dear, 
And called the tailor thief and loun. 
He was the king that wore a crown, 
And thou’rt a man of laigh degree ; 
‘Tis pride puts a’ the country down, 
Then tak’ thine auld cloak about thee. 


| 


| 











Remarking: “It” (the ballad) “must have found its way 
into England early in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
for Shakespeare has quoted a verse of it in ‘ Othello”” Is 
it not more likely that Shakespeare or his company 
exported them over from Aberdeen? The facility with 
which Shakespeare anglicises the verse may be noted :— 


King Stephen was a worthy peer, 
His breeches cost him but a crown; 
He held them sixpence all too dear, 
With that he called the tailor, lown. 
He was a wight of high renown, 
And thou art but of low degree, 
‘Tis pride that pul/s the country down, 
Then take thine old cloak about thee. 


The Scottish version is decidedly the best for pawky 
description and shrewd humour. 

From internal evidence we would almost include the 
lines from Cymbeline :— 


Hark, hark! the lark at Heaven’s gate sings, 
And Phebus ’gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chalic’d flowers that lies ; 
And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes. 
With every thing that pretty bin 
My lady sweet, arise: 
Arise, arise. 


There is a grammatical error in the fourth line, where 
“lies” is used for /ie, our present plural form. At an 
earlier period, however, this form was used as Shakespeare 
uses it, but as he nowhere else makes use of such an 
antiquated form of the verb, may we not suppose it may 
have an older existence than Shakespeare? . The other old 
form of the verb “to be,” “ bin,” used in the lyric seems 
further to suggest such a case as we have supposed. 
Shakespeare does not usually sacrifice grammar for sense, 
and his lyric powers did not require it. Unless the lines 
were older then, and incorporated by him into the play as 
he incorporates the verses from the old Scottish ballad, 
“Tak’ thine auld cloak about thee,” we may conclude he 
was imitating, for the sake of beauty or conceit, an older 
song form. We must admit, however, his love of syllabic 
sounds, as evinced by that beautifully lyric imitation of 
nature in Autolycus’s song (“ Twelfth Night”): 


The lark that tirra-lirra chants, 


which aptly imitates the lark by sound. 

The love of introducing songs, however, by Shakespeare 
into his plays was so universal that only the English 
historical plays are without some verses of lighter mood. 
The characters who sing them are usually fairies, or 
clowns, or pedlars (as Autolycus), light hearts, it may be, 
as in real life, who make tragedy and comedy so intermix 
as to seem inseparable, yet the true interfusers of song. 


Jog on, jog on, the footpath way, 
And merrily hent the stile-a: 

A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a milea. 


What a delicate fancy some of these songs have! 


Come unto these yellow sands 
And take hands, 


Full fathom five thy father lies ; 
Of his bones are coral made ; 
Those are pearls which were his eyes. 
Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 
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Was ever youth and love more exquisitely rendered than 
by the clown in “Twelfth Night ”!— 


Oh, mistress mine, where are you roaming! 
O, stay and hear; your true love’s coming, 
That can sing both high and low; 
Trip no further, pretty sweeting ; 
Journeys end in lovers meeting, 
Every wise man’s son doth know. 


What is love?—’tis not hereafter ; 
Present mirth hath present laughter ; 
What's to come is still unsure: 

In delay there lies no plenty ; 
Then come kiss me, sweet-and-twenty, 
Youth’s a stuff will not endure. 


Or music itself more beautifully sung, by him who praised 
it more often than any other poet!— 


Orpheus with his lute made trees, 
And the mountain-tops that freeze 
Bow themselves when he did sing. 
To his music plants and flowers 
Ever sprung; as sun and showers 
There had made a lasting spring. 


Every thing that heard him play, 
Even the billows of the sea, 

Hung their heads and then lay by. 
In sweet music is such art, 
Killing care and grief of heart 

Fall asleep, or hearing, die. 


Has ever nature itself, or the love of it, been more 


simply and sweetly put, even in the spirit of Words- | 


worth, than in those trilling tones in “ As You Like It” 


Under the greenwood tree, 

Who loves to lie with me, 

And tune his merry note 

Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 

Here shall he see 

No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 


Here is the love of nature for its own sake, to him “who 
loves to lie i’ the sun,” and who can afford to sing “ Blow, 
blow, thou winter wind.” Wordsworth never got nearer 
the heart of nature than the poet of these few simple yet 
inimitable lines. Or if it be lament or a dirge: 


Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages ; 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone and ta’en thy wages. 


How beautifully tender and human is the feeling here in- 
toned—the expression of the inevitable; as there is of 
the philosophical also in the reflection : 


Golden lads and girls all must, 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 


thou monarch of the vine”—or 
the lark at Heaven’s gate sings ” 
a bank where the wild thyme 


Or is it wine—“ Come, 
morning—* Hark, hark! 
—or flowers—“I know 
blows ”—or love? 


Bid me discourse, I will enchant thine ear, 

Or like a fairy trip upon the green, 
Or like a nymph with long, dishevelled hair 
Dance on the sands and yet no footing seen; 
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or: Take, O take those lips away, 
That so sweetly were forsworn ; 
And those eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the morn. 
And we have the loveliest snatches of imperishable song. 


Music has made them familiar. 
unset that Handel might have 
trumpet tones: 


There is one dirge as yet 
found suitable for his 


Done to death by slanderous tongues 
Was the Hero that here lies: 
Death in guerdon of her wrongs, 
Gives her fame which never dies ; 
So the life that died with shame 
Lives in death with glorious fame. 


Truly the begetter of song in its infancy had little to 
learn of posterity. Herein is the marvel—the unity of 
greatness in the slender pipe of oaten straw with the 
majestic philosopher of human destiny. 











“DADDY” AULD'S 
TO BURNS 


Once upon a time I had in my possession for a few days— 


REBUKE 


| thanks to the Rev. John W. Ritchie, at one time minister 
| of Langude, Glasgow—a little MS. volume, in which 
| “Daddy” Auld was accustomed to write the rebukes he 


| administered to those offenders in his parish who came 


before the Kirk Session to be dealt with. The task 
| imposed on ministers as Moderators of Kirk Sessions is 
| a very delicate one, and Mr. Auld was wise to write down 
| what he meant to say, and not to trust to the spur of the 
moment or the inspiration of the hour—if any inspiration 
| could be got from occasions at once so trying to himself 


| and so painful to the unhappy objects of correction. It 
was touching to turn over the pages of this little book, 


| about six inches long by three broad, to decipher the 
| faded writing, and to read the quaint, queer contents. 
They must, I should think, have been models of this 
kind of composition, brief and to the point, quite decisive 


in their earnestness and severity, and yet affectionate and 
fatherly their appeal to the better natures and higher 
feelings of the offenders. All gone now, those offenders— 
vanished into the dim past, With their fires of passion 
extinct, their waywardness at an end, the fears and 
tremblings with which they stood up to receive rebuke 
before the eyes of their fellows, quite non-existent now. 
Gone, too, the congregations in whose presence they did 
penance—the reverend rebuker quite silent—all so many 
| shades and ghosts, who would not have the substantial 
form some of them have now but for the genius of the 
one man—alas! himself one of the rebuked—who has 
given them a deathless immortality. All alike are levelled 
in the Mr. Auld, the minister, and “ Holy Willie” 
Fisher, sleeping quietly under the green sward of 
Mauchline churchyard, Burns and his bonnie Jean in the 
| churchyard of Dumfries, gone where the wicked cease 


in 


aust 





from troubling and the weary are at rest. Interesting as 
all these rebukes are, as in themselves the genuine out- 
come of the faithful discharge of duty, and as illustrations 
of the manners and morals of bygone times, there are 
some of greater interest than others; and those who are 
fortunate enough to see this little book will turn its leaves 
till, at page 52, they come to this. entry :— 

“July 30, 1786. Rt. Burns. You appear there to be 
rebuked, and at the same time Jean Armour Smith, 
making profession of repentance for ye sin of fornication. 
The frequency of this sin is just matter of lamentation 
| among Christians, and affords just ground of deep humilia- 
| tion to the guilty persons themselves. We call you to 
| reflect seriously in contrition of heart on all the instances 
| of your sin and guilt, on their numbers, high aggravation, 

and unhappy consequences, and say, have done foolishly, 
| we'll do so no more. Beware of returning again to your 
| sin, as some of you have done, like the dog to his vomit, 
| or like the sow yt is washed to her wallowing in the mire.” 
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Above this date, July 30, in the faded manuscript, there 
is written what looks like—it is very indistinct—July 9. 
Well, on July 9, 1786, Burns writes from Mossgiel to 
John Richmond: “The priest, I am informed, will give 
me a certificate as a single man, if I comply with the 
rules of the Church, which for that very reason I intend 
to do. I am going to put on sackcloth and ashes this 
day. I am indulged so far as to appear In my own seal. 
Peccavi, pater, maserere mei.” And on July 17 he writes 
to Mr. David Brice, shoemaker, Glasgow: “I have 
already appeared publicly in church, and was indulged 
in the liberty of standing in my own seat. I do this to 
get a certificate as a bachelor, which Mr. Auld has pro- 

I am now fixed to go for the West Indies in 
Jean and her friends insisted much that she 
should stand along with me in the kirk, but the minister 
would not allow it, which bred a great trouble, I assure 
you, and I am blamed as the cause of it, though I am 
sure I am innocent; but I am very much pleased, for all 
that, not to have had her company.” We also know from 
his letter that on July 30, the date of Mr. Auld’s rebuke, 
he wrote from “ Old Rome Forest” to Mr. John Richmond 
that his hour had struck, and that they would never meet 
in Britain more, and he was wandering from one friend’s 
home to another, and, “like a true son of the Gospel,” 
had nowhere to lay his head. He adds: “I know you 
will pour an execration on her head, but spare the poor, 
ill-advised girl for my sake; though may all the furies 
that rend the injured, enraged lover’s bosom await her 
mother till her latest hour! I write in a moment of rage, 
reflecting on my miserable situation—exiled, abandoned, 
forlorn.” I heard, through the kindness of the late Mr. 
Edgar, the minister of the parish, that in the Kirk Session 
records of Mauchline there is no note of a meeting of 
Session or any sessional act on July 30, 1786, but that 
this occurs under date: “1786, August 6. Kobert Burns, 
John Smith, Mary Lindsay, Jean Armour, and Agnes Auld 
appeared before the congregation, expressing their repent- 
ance for the sin of fornication, and they, having each 
appeared on two several Sabbaths formerly, were this day 
rebuked and absolved from the scandal.” 

We know that delinquents like Burns had to do penance 
three several Sundays. ssurns commenced his course of 
repentance on July 9, ana should, if all had gone straigh, 
have finished on the 23rd. Jean Armour did not begin 
her term of penance on the 9th, but finished it along with 
Burns and some other offenders on August 6, as the 
above extract from the Session records shows. Mr. Edgar 
imagined that Mr. Auld had his rebuke ready for July 50, 
but parties not compearing, or something else inter- 
vening, the rebuke and absolution were held over. And 
yet Burns appears, as will be evident by the following 
letter, to have heard the terms of the rebuke by August 2, 
for on that day he writes from Mauchline to Dr. Moore— 
the original copy of this letter is, by the way, preserved 
in the British Museum—‘“I entered on this farm (Moss- 
giel) with a full resolution, ‘Come, go to, I will be wise!’ 
{ read farming books; I calculated crops; I attended 
markets; and in short, in spite of the devil, and the world, 
and the flesh, I believe I should have been a wise man ; 
but the first year, from, unfortunately, buying bad seed, 
the second from a late harvest, we lost half our crops. 
This overset all my wisdom, and I returned, ‘like the 
dog to his vomit and the sow that was washed to her 
wallowing in the mire.” The very words with which Mr. 
Auld concluded his rebuke. Ws a. 


mised me. 


October. 








THE QUEST OF BEAUTY 
Tue march of thought is away from the dwelling-places of 
Beauty. And it seems that in the mad attempt to join 
the finite to the infinite by material means we are no less 
foolish than the savages who make their gods of stone, and 
invest them with an illusory omnipotence. For the paths 
of philosophy are so crooked, and have such a way of 
returning on themselves, that they who walk them are a 





thousand times more the followers of illusion than they 
who, setting their faces towards Beauty, turn neither to 
the right nor to the left, but keep a straight and forward 
course. They never arrive, these sad-eyed pilgrims, at 
their heart’s desire; but do they not? Not in actual 
expression, maybe, of her whose loveliness is beyond the 
written word, but in their thoughts, their dreams, in those 
ecstatic moments of the sou!’s uplifting, that are the meat 
and drink, nay, the very breath of those who listen to her 
voice. And they who have this secret fire in their hearts, 
this flame that is fanned by the wings of dreams and the 
breath of the spirit, are consumed of a strange unquiet, 
a troubled restlessness, that is not joy, nor yet sorrow, 
but a divine commingling of both. For the face of Beauty 
does not dwell with joy, or only with that joy which in its 
escaping ecstacy is near to tears. And she claims no half- 
hearted allegiance, no divided worship, but the whole of 
heart, and soul, and mind from him who would be her 
disciple. For whither does she lead? Not to riches, not 
to honour, not—albeit but seldom—to present fame and 


| reputation, not to kings’ palaces, not to the houses of the 
| great, not to the feast and banquet hall, but to poverty, to 


| disrepute, to the garret, to hunger and thirst. 


And this 


_ is why the disciples of Beauty are ever a small and smaller 








band, why in the present material and luxury-loving age 
they are scarcely to be counted at all. For her law is an 
inexorable law, amounting, indeed, to the old “leave all 
thou hast and follow me.” And it would appear that this 
divine call must grow daily weaker and weaker in the 
hearts of each one of us, drowned as it is in that louder 
and harsher voice which calls to the worship of Mammon. 
We have no poets now, only vague and wandering echoes 
caught from silent voices ; we buy old pictures, not because 
we love their beauty, but because they cost a fortune, and 
because men paint none now; we listen to the voice of 
discord, to the sounding brass and tinkling cymbal of the 
moderns, and call it music, because melody is no longer in 
our hearts. 

Truly a barren and unprofitable age! Science is 
our parrot-cry; but there are some who question if, 
with all our science, we are a whit wiser or better than 
those who lived before the railroad and steamship. It 
cannot be shown that we are happier; it cannot be shown 
that we are bequeathing to our children, and to our 
children’s children, so rich and imperishable a legacy as 
came to us from the days of Shakespeare or Milton. For 
that which ministers to the mind of man, and refreshes 
and sustains it, must ever take precedence over that which 
merely feeds his fleshly appetites. The glory that was 
Greece, and the grandeur that was Rome! What are 
they? Not the conquests and triumphs of war, for there is 
a glory of Greece and a grandeur of Rome that passed 
not with the passing of their empires, whose spoils are not 
of war, but garlands won in the pursuit of Beauty, along 
the paths of thought, and the ways of dreams, imperish- 
able and everlasting. And so it shall be that Shakespeare 
will be a living voice, and Milton a breathing loveliness, 
when the pomp and glory of this empire shall be one with 
Nineveh and Babylon. Beauty has gone beyond the 
far-off hills, and who will prophesy the day of her return? 
For she loves quiet, and the world is full of noise; and 
she loves truth, and none can look her in the face; and 
she loves purity, and men are gone asiray after their 
own inventions. Science fills the mouth with the dust of 
its own wisdom, for that which yesterday was truth to-day 
is false, and that which is learned to-day, to-morrow must 
be forgotten. But Beauty is the eternal wisdom and the 
knowledge which changes not, and the eye through which 
we look upon her is that of immortality looking upon itself. 
We are bartering our birthright, that little spark of the 
divine which is in each one of us, and which lifts us, or 
should lift us, above the beasts that perish, for a mess of 
pottage, for the pulse and lentil of material thoughts and 
desires. Man cannot live by bread alone, but he is learn- 


ing to do less and less without the things of the spirit, 
the secret dews and manna that fall from Heaven. This 
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is an age of unbelief save in those things that are the | 


work of men’s hands. It is the age of speed, of 
hurry, of killing time and space with the paralysing of 
thought and the swiftness of motion. But it seems 


to me a vain thing to strive after fleshly wings while | 


the spirit’s pinions are shackled to the earth. And 
when, tired of racing space along the dusty roads, we 
are at length overtaken by the tortoise Time, and thrown 


upon ourselves, upon our own confused thoughts, within | 


the silence of the shut chamber, what profit have we! Do 
we not go in rags and tatters then? Do we not cry for 
bread wherewith to feed our starving minds, for water to 
quench their thirst! Are not our gorgeous palaces more 
dimly lighted than the attic which the face of Beauty 
suffuses with light, which her voice can make a haunt of 
all sweet music! Do we not understand, then, that there 
is no peace save that which comes from within, that there 
is no escape from Time, and none from self, save in those 
thoughts whieh, looking past Time and Space, are already 
with Eternity? It is a profitless task to speak the peace 
of Beauty into deaf ears, to seek to force her presence upon 
hearts into whose dark chambers her light has never 
penetrated, because there is a blindness of the spiritual 
eye as well as of the physical, a blindness that is from 
birth, and so incurable. We have piped unto you and 
ye have not danced, we have mourned to you and ye haye 
not wept, has been the cry in the hearts of how many 
singers who have cast their roses and pearls before the feet 
of swine. 

And so it is that none can make the rose of Beauty 
blossom in hearts within whose barren soil its fibres 
have never taken root. And so it is that half of the 
world is sad because it cannot hear, and the other half 
as sad because it is not heard. The face of Beauty is not 
sad, its tears and sadness are our own. If the heart could 
be filled with the full measure of her loveliness, if the eye 
could bear the whole light of her countenance, if the ear 
could hold the full diapason of her music, there could be 
no sorrow in her service, and no tears in her worship. 
But we see her face darkly as through a glass, and the 
glass is clouded with our tears. And so underlying the 
most beautiful things of sight and sound there is an infinite 
pathos, an indescribable sadness. For there is pathos in 
that delicate loveliness which seems too fragile for the 
touch of sorrow—in the fair lines of morning, in the 
ethereal grace of spring, in the faéry gold of sunset, in the 
breath of all sweet sound, a pathos insistent and incom- 
municable as the beauty of a flower. It is the conscious- 
ness of a purity that is too high for us that we cannot 
attain unto, and perhaps the memory of something we 
once had, but have no longer, a lost—or, rather, forfeited 
—inheritance of loveliness, which we cannot think upon 
without a sense of tears; and yet we who have this dew 
upon our hearts, this old unquiet spell of Beauty, though 
we hunger are sustained, and though we sorrow comforted. 
For we count Time not by its mortal periods, not by the 
hours of appetite and indulgence, but by moments so full 
of ecstacy that they seem like a foretaste of Eternity. And 
these moments need not be the inward grace of any visible 
or audible beauty, but they will come to the shut door and 
the unlighted chamber, where the mind sits brooding and 
alone. They will fall upon the noise of the crowded street 
with a suddenness as sweet and strange as the hush of 
awakening music. They will fill the eyes of him who talks 
or listens to another, with the unseeing look of one who 
sees and hearkens far away. They are dearer than dreams 
because they are no illusion of sleep, but the awakened 
sight of the soul itself. And they are sweeter than 
dreams, because they dress no phantom of desire, but a 
loveliness so real and satisfying that it breathes with life. 

They give no warning, these sudden eecstacies, but, 
like all the heart’s dearest visitors, some softly and 
unannounced, like prayer, like joy, like love. I have been 
sitting idly, watching the play of the firelight, or making 
pretence to read, and suddenly my surroundings have 
gone from me, and I have been wrapt about with space, 
a part of space itself, with the buoyancy of wind and the 





| where is light; 











| passed up out of the darkness, one stair higher. 





transparency of light. Or I have been walking the 
crowded thoroughfare, and my feet have strangely found 
the secret ways. I am with the arisen morning, and my 
being is her being and my breath her breath. I feel Light 
like a rapture, like a part of myself. I am standing on 
the heights with the tides of Time below me like an ocean 
of sleep. The air is meat and bread and drink. Every- 
not of the sun, it is too cool and sweet; 
it must be the dayspring of Eternity. My soul takes the 
wings of a bird. Or I am in a place of green stillness, 
in a sea of billowy grass, a savannah of silence. There 
awakens a far-off singing. The white companies of the 
Blessed go by me; they are nearing the city of the palm, 
the gates of the new Jerusalem. I see its citadel rise 
athwart the smokeless blue of morning, white and gold, 
sapphire and amethyst. Or I am by lonely waters, under 
the enchanted skies of twilight. I stand in the gloom 
of old, dim forests. The loneliness is an ecstacy of peril 
and delight. But here, too, is Beauty, a fallen face of 


loveliness, a spell of “old, far-off, unhappy things.” 
Hither come all they who have known the sorrows and 
cruelty of love, ghosts that follow a phantom of vanishing 
delight. The wind has a human sadness, the gloom is 
the shadow of the heart’s loneliness. Many such moments 
come to Beauty’s worshippers, moments whose raptures 


are their own reward. 


For the deeper things of joy are 
incommunicable. 


They are the mystic dews that fall from 
Heaven, and are gathered thereunto again. But we who 
in reverence and humility follow far off in the steps of 
Beauty look for no reward beyond that of our high 
calling, for we have that in our hearts which is more than 
the world can give or take away. We follow a dream, 
a shadow? Yes; but we follow that which is a light 
beyond the darkness, and a voice above the stars. For 
Beauty leads out of the dusty ways, away from the noisy 
highways of the world to the green pastures, to the paths 
of peace and the still waters. R. G. T. C. 








THE EYES 

Tue old man sat upon the ground in the darkness, looking 
into space. The air was charged with the strange dank 
odours peculiar to regions far removed below the earth; 
into these depths no light from the upper world could 
ever penetrate; yet the darkness was broken by glimmer- 
ing points of fire, amber and emerald, pale rose, and 
changing azure, that shone from the eyes of many serpents 
that writhed about the floor of the underground chamber. 
At the end of the striking of each hour the old man 
stretched out his bony hands, feeling towards the flickering 
lights, and laid hold upon a snake, taking the lithe, cold 
body between his hands. Then with his long fingers, 
skilfully in the dark, he pushed out the eyes of the snake, 
so that they fell upon the floor; then the eyeless serpent 
bit him in the hand, so that he died, lying down upon the 
ground with the snakes about him. Then the watchers 
drew round him, circling, every head erect; and they 
waited, motionless in the night, listening until the hour 
boomed sombrely from a great distance; and every hour 
at the end of the striking of the clock the old man became 
alive again, and took the eyes of snakes. After uncounted 
periods of time the chamber became dark, because the 
moving points of light were all put out; then the old man 
sat in the midst of the blind and circling snakes, and the 
heap of eyes lay beside him, faintly glittering. 

Thus they continued for the space of seven perfect 
hours; and when the seventh hour had struck and the 
last echoes of its striking had died into the central still- 
ness, the old man gathered the eyes into his robe, and 
All the 
circling snakes followed after him up the stair. 

The night was heavy in this chamber also, save for the 
light of one censer that swung by chains from the unseen 
roof; and in the censer was a little golden flame. This 
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flame was the soul of a fair and evil woman whom once this | music, and performances at the theatres, were also among 


man had loved, and he cast the eyes of the snakes from | 
his robe into the flame; so the light of the flame went | 
out, and the light of the snakes’ eyes became a gleaming | 
and lustrous brilliance. Then the old man plunged his | 
hands into the censer and brought out shining emerald 
and fiery-hearted opal, and ruby with a passionate heart 
and saffron-coloured beryl; many a dusky stone he took 
therefrom, flinging them into the darkness. Having so 
done, he turned about and laughed once; and the hollow | 
reverberations rang seven times round the dark walls of 
the chamber ; and all the snakes threw up their evil heads | 
and laughed once with a hollow and grisly sound; and 
seven times round the shadowy chamber rolled the dreadful | 
laughter of the snakes. They turned about to go after 
the old man, and laid their heads upon the pile of unseen | 
jewels, each head once; and every snake had eyes like 
pale flame, green and yellow, faint red, and twilight-blue ; 
and followed after the old man down the stair. 

The light in the censer sprang up again, a little golden 
flame, the soul of a woman who was beautiful and evil ; 
but down the stair in the darkness the old man took the 
eyes of snakes and was bitten in the left hand, and fell 
upon the floor and died, circled about by the writhing | 
snakes; and every hour as the clock struck he became 
alive again and laboured; and there was no word spoken, 
and no sound made among them, save at the moment 
when the flame died in the censer; then the old man and 
the snakes laughed once together for joy and desire of the 
jewels that were made of the soul of a woman and the evil 


eyes of a snake E. T. 


i 








the recreations of this ancient city. But it was an age 
when the taste for battle and bloodshed permeated every- 
one. Despite the fact that the inhabitants gave them- 
selves over to bloodthirsty sports and licentious living, 


| the city was not without its temples and places of worship. 


Indeed, religion was by no means put in the background, 
as might be imagined. To-day, of course, the process of 
excavation is being proceeded with, though it is not 
expected that Pompeii will be finally unearthed till the 
end of this century. 

Chester has been incorrectly described as a miniature 
Rome. As a matter of fact, there is no resemblance 
between the two cities. Chester was a Roman fortress, 
and nothing more. No attempt was made to turn it into 
a trading or residential centre. From the earliest days 
the city seems to have been the scene of much bloodshed. 
With the evacuation of the Romans at the beginning of 
the fifth century it met its doom. Shortly after the last 
of the Roman Army had left the Saxons laid waste the 
town by fire. At the opening of the tenth century the 
ring wall was repaired and a Saxon burgh erected; but 


| this did not prevent William the Conquerer taking posses- 


sion of the town, though it was the last one to fall into 


| his hands. When the Earl of Chester came to the town he 


found it in ruins. He was a typical Norman—coarse, 
cruel, and gluttonous ; also a great hunter. Despite these 
drawbacks, he was a shrewd man, and when he died 
Chester could be reckoned amongst the principal centres 
of commerce. Hugh Vraw, as the Welsh, whom he was 
always fighting, nicknamed him, was second only to the 
King in military power and wealth. The city, which had 


| been the last to surrender to the Conquerer and had fought 


REVIEWS 


POMPEII AND CHESTER 


to the end in the cause of Richard Plantagenet, was 
besieged once more in 1645. It was in September of that 


| year that Charles, standing on the walls of the town, saw 


| his army beaten at Rowton Moor. He bade the city hold 


Pompeii. By W. M. Macxensre. Illustrated by ALBERTO 
Pisa. (A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Chester. By Francis Duckwortn. Illustrated by E. 
Harrison Compton. (A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 


First ruined by a series of earthquakes, and afterwards 
buried in the showers of cindery pumice-stone, the fate 
that overtook Pompeii has ever been a popular item in 
the world’s history. Except for its proximity to Vesuvius, 
the position of Pompeii, situated as it was on the Bay 
of Naples, was eminently a desirable one. However, it 
must not be imagined that, although Pompeii flourished 
just nineteen hundred years, it ever ranked as more 
than a second or third-rate city; for there is nothing to 
justify the assertion frequently made that it rivalled Rome. 
When the earthquake visited the town it was at its zenith, 
and but for the cindery shower that fell immediately after- 
wards, burying the houses, it would no doubt have been 
rebuilt. Pompeii is a classic example of rational town 
planning. It would appear that the lay-out of the site 
was followed from the very start of building operations. 
It seems curious that, having advanced so far as to plan 
the town, the pioneers did not build wider streets. The 
broadest thoroughfare is only twenty-eight feet, while 
the alleys, of which there are many, are only ten feet wide 
from wall to wall. The state of civilisation to which the 
people of Pompeii had reached may be gathered from the 
fact that public laundries existed in numbers, that there 
were two theatres, and also an amphitheatre where the 
gladiatorial displays were held. This last place was 
capable of holding twenty thousand spectators. Like 
Rome, Pompeii was famous far its baths, though they 
never approached the therme of the capital either in size 
or excellence. - It would appear that the public authorities 
of those times were not so overcome with the commercial 
element as to ask “Will it pay?” when a bath was sug- 
gested. Such a resort was looked upon as a necessity. 
Like so many cities of the Roman Empire, Pompeii had 
its gladiatorial displays at regular intervals, which were no 





less brutal than those carried on elsewhere Dancing and 


out for ten days. At the end of that period he told them 
they might capitulate with their honour saved. Actually, 
they held out till the end of January in the following 
year, when an outbreak of plague carried away two thou- 
sand persons. In his preface Mr. Duckworth states that 
he has not attempted to write a history of Chester or give 
us a guide book. Instead, he has endeavoured to catch 
and fix the atmosphere of that town at different periods. 
The author admits that at times he has deliberately con- 
fused the order of things. We fail to see what good purpose 
is served in doing this; moreover, it misleads. Both 
volumes are excellently illustrated, which considerably 
enhances their value. 





ALPINE FLOWERS—FLORAL 
DECORATION 


Alpine Flowers and Gardens. Painted and described by 
G. Fiemweiy. (A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d.) 


British Floral Decoration. By R. F. Fruton. (A. and C. 
Black. 7s. 6d. Illustrated.) 


In the publisher’s note we are told that the first of these 
two books “is an attempt to break away from the mass 
of specialist literature on the subject.” We can only say 
that the author has been distinctly successful in this most 
laudable effort to give us a treatise on Alpine flowers 
which differs from those already published. We have 
read many books on this subject, and have always found 
a wonderful similarity about them. Most of them start 
by telling us where the Alps are situated; a chapter or 
two is then devoted to the “ Romance of the Edelweiss,” 
and, then follows a description of how, by purchasing a load 
of old bricks, anyone may convert a backyard into a range 
of Alps. However great may be our desire to have a part 
of Switzerland so near at hand, it is necessary first that 
we know something about the various plants that we 
propose to grow. What constitutes an Alpine plant! 
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Roughly speaking, any flora that is found in the higher | 
reaches of the Alps may come under this category. The 
author discusses the point at some length, and we quite 
agree with him when he says that it is almost impossible 
to make a hard-and-fast rule. Between certain plants it 
is easy enough to distinguish whether or not they are true 
natives of the Alps; between others it is hard to say if 
both are growing in natural surroundings or if one or 
both are usurpers sharing the mountain throne. Probably 
the best means of determining what is and what is not 
an Alpine plant is to consider the characteristics of the 
mountain flora. In the first place, a plant growing at 
such altitudes must be obliterated from the world for nine 
months of the year. Therefore, it is necessary that the 
roots grow deeply and strongly, for they are the plant’s 
stcre-rooms. Frequently, too, a plant will not see the 
light of day for several seasons, for it is not every year 
that the Alps shed their winter’s snow. Plants that can 
stund such extreme cold must surely belong to the same 
class. 

At the same time, we must remember that plants 
growing on exposed walls are not uncommon in this 
country, but, as we have pointed out, it is the extremes 
which the Alpine plant can endure that stamps it as 
helonging to a class of its own. That it is necessary to 
have Alpine gardens in the Alps seems at first sight an 
anomaly. However, the ravages of the collector, both 
professional and amateur, make this necessary, and though 
no doubt it would be hard to exterminate the rarer 
varieties, owing to the inaccessible places in which they 
grow, it behoves those persons who have Alpine flora at 


heart to support such efforts as will help to preserve the | 


mountain flowers in their natural surroundings. We are 
glad to see that the author makes no attempt to tell us 
how to make a garden of this type, which, by the greatest 
stretch of imagination, cannot in the least represent to the 
mind a portion of the Swiss Alps, or prove itself an accept- 
able home for more than a few of the plants indigenous 
to the Alps. The illustrations play no small part in this 
volume. Indeed, to some they may be of quite as much 
interest as the reading matter. To those who know the 
Alps, as well as to those who only know of them, the book 
must appeal. 

As an art floral decoration has made wonderful strides 
during the last few years, and since so much attention has 


been paid to the subject a treatise dealing with it is not | 


out of place. While in its way this work is admirable, 
there are many faults to be found in it. In the first place, 
Mr. Felton is a professional florist who specialises on floral 
decorations, and he takes no pains to hide the fact. He 
gives us one or two very useful hints, and would have 
made his book of far more value if he had given us many 
more instead of filling up the pages with poetry of the 
poorest order, or discoursing on the relative value of the 
positions held by the rose and the forget-me-not at the 
time of the Plantagenets. The fact that Henry VII. 
favoured the hawthorn and the reason of the royal favour 
does not in the least assist us in the problem of making 
the home more beautiful. We wish, too, that Mr. 
Felton would write from a more lowly standpoint. For 
instance, a description of how a table may be decorated 
on the occasion of a diplomatic dinner can be appreciated 
only by a comparatively limited number of persons. We 
are told on many occasions of the author’s wonderful 
schemes, and remarks like the following are common: 
“The judges told me . that my table was the 
most beautiful they had ever judged, and gave them no 
anxiety.” If the book is to be regarded from the standpoint 
of a trade circular, such remarks may not be out of place ; 
but in a work the price of which is seven-and-sixpence we 
naturallv look for a little more instruction, and not for 
pure undiluted egotism of this kind. 

We hesitate tc recommend the book to our readers, for 
while there is admittedly some sound advice, so much space 
is devoted to padding that the reader is likely to put the 
volume down, quite tired with plodding through page after 
page from which nothing can be gained. 








FICTION 


A Genileman of Virginia... By Percy James BREBNER. 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 

Tue gentleman of Virginia is Richard Barrington, son of 

Colonel Barrington, who was one of the earliest English 


settlers in that part of America. His mother was of 
French extraction, and French rather than English ideas 


filled his mind. To France he looked as his Father- 
land, and to France he made up his mind to go. Richard 
was born in troublous times; his father had fought for 
independence, and so it came about that Richard, filled 


with similar feelings in regard to France, sets out to join 
in the Revolution. As a sketch of France during the 
reign of Louis XVI. the book is excellent. The descrip- 
tions of the different factors that served to keep the fire 
of warfare always burning show us in no uncertain manner 
why the Revolutionaries were so long in gaining their 
ends. 

There were the true patriots who, misunderstood by 
their fellow-countrymen, were always courting death or 
disaster; other, having their own ends to serve, played 
& double game, and threw in, for the time being at any 
rate, their lot with the people. Some only thought of the 
aristocrats, and how best to rid the country of them, while 
many of those who, having fought from patriotic motives 
only to find that honesty and bravery were of little avail, 
gave up the fight and fled to other parts, there to live 
in disguise. As might be imagined, considering the 
period, woman plays no small part in the story, and 
the author shows pretty plainly what a strong position she 
held throughout the country. Before Richard Barrington 
left Virginia for the more strenuous life of a participant 


in the Revolution, he had met the Marquis de Lafayette. 
On reaching France, Richard makes inquiries about the 
Marquis, and it is his adventures with Lafayette as a com- 


panion that we have to read. “A Gentleman of Virginia” 
is lively reading, taking it as a whole. But few chapters 
could be called dull, though we should prefer it if there 
were less conversation and more description. Those inte- 
rested in the French Revolution will welcome the book. 





The Five Knots 
Co. 6s.) 


By F, M. Wuire. (Ward, Lock, and 


Here we have a mystery of a decidedly deep and complex 
nature, So involved is it that it is not until the book is 
half read that the general situation can be grasped. At 
first glance it would appear to be a detective story, and 
as chapter succeeds chapter we momentarily expect to 
find a Sherlock Holmes called in. Some idea of this com- 
plicated and involved story can be gathered from a 
short and necessarily incomplete résumé of the book. 
Samuel Flower is an unscrupulous ship-owner—coffin ships 
being his most profitable source of revenue. One of these 
ships is sunk in the Malay seas, all hands except Wilfrid 
Mercer, the ship’s doctor, being drowned. Naturally, 
therefore, Flower is considerably annoyed when he 
finds that Mercer is in practice in the same village 
as that in which he has just taken a large house. 
This, by the way, is one of the many coincidences that 
keep occurring with unfailing regularity. Now it might 
be thought that the silencing of Mercer was the theme of 
the story, and that Flower’s only other trouble lay in the 
fact that those from whom his fortune had been made 
might turn on him and make him give up some of his ill- 
gotten wealth. On reaching the last chapter but one the 
reader finds that nothing of the kind is the case, but that 
Flower simply fears that he might be robbed of his 
treasure. 

By introducing at intervals a few Orientals, a circus, 
a couple of hospital nurses, and one or two niggers, the 
author succeeds in making the various already impossible 
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situations still more complex and involved. Frankly, we 
do not care for this book. The story is far too compli- 
cated to make it easy to read. Sometimes there is a con- 
tinuity between consecutive chapters ; at other times it is 
between alternative chapters. Then, again, the story will 
break off altogether to revive some character that the 
author seems for the time being to have forgotten. The 
unfailing regularity with which one coincidence after 
another turns up annoys the reader considerably. For 
instance, we have mentioned the fact that, unknown to 
each other, Flower and Mercer have fixed on the same 
country village in which to live. Then we find Mercer 
borrowing money, and the lender selling the bill to Flower, 
and further, the bill matures a few days after Flower’s 
discovery that Mercer lives in his neighbourhood. Again, 
Mercer meets Flower’s ward, and has more than a passing 
fancy for her, and yet does not know that Flower is her 
guardian, and so on. The more or less impossible situa- 
tions only serve to add a further annoyance, and help to 
break the interest which at any time it is hard to sustain. 








SHORT VIEWS—V. 
AN APPEAL TO THE AVERAGE WOMAN. 


I RECENTLY read a number of pamphlets and speeches 
made many years ago when the campaign in favour of 
Higher Education for women was at its height. The leaders 
of the movement promised great things. 
“given a chance” the world was to be improved out of 
all knowledge, and the sons of the educated woman were 
to be demi-gods, mentally and _ physically. 
careers are now closed to women, and the middle-class girl 
is given opportunities for the acquisition of knowledge 
of which her grandmother hardly dreamed. With one or 
two exceptions, so trifling as to be distinctions rather than 
differences, they have the same chances as their brothers. 
The results must strike the unprejudiced observer as pitiful 
rather than glorious, and the primary effect, as exemplified 
in the recent report on our declining birth-rate, constitutes 
a danger to the State. 


apace, the women who are 
physically—superior in every way to their ancestors, either 
avoid the burden of motherhood altogether or resolutely 
limit their families to the smallest possible dimensions. 
The highest fertility rates recorded were in the poorest 
boroughs. 


The Higher Education of woman must be proclaimed | 


a failure if it renders woman unable and unwilling to 
fulfil what is, after all, her mission in life—to bear healthy 
children and train them to become useful citizens. One 
continually hears women declare, “I am not going to 
be a mere maternity machine,” “Any fool can have 
children,” “I have something better to do than rear a 
family.” Her education has taught her that each child 
means a year taken from her strenuous life of lectures, 
debates, and “ work,” and she refuses to “waste” that 
year. The modern education seems to have engendered 
no love of quiet reflection, to have stored the mind of 
the average woman with no great fund of material upon 
which to draw in times of enforced inactivity. She can 
no longer find any pleasure in purely feminine pursuits, 
and for a woman to be called “domesticated” in these 
days by one of her own sex is something of a reproach. 


Ls a . 
There are, of course, a small proportion of women who, | 
having received their Higher Education, are doing splendid | 


work, but they are a mere handful. The rest are lead- 
ing purely selfish lives. If they would be content to 
train the younger generation on better lines, would con- 
descend to get into touch with their poorer sisters and 


induce them to live hygienically and feed their children | 
scientifically ; if they would give their services free or for | 


small salaries to municipal bodies, and thus enable such 
bodies to establish créches, schools for mothers, and other- 
wise fill the gaps in our social service; if they would do 


Very few | ; . : net b 
: | for us, give us seats in omnibuses, and privileges because 


| 
| 


What has come to pass is, in plain | 
words, this: While the multiplication of the unfit goes on | 
mentally—and should be | 


When woman was | the wedge. 


nation they might earn our gratitude. Alas! The lives 
of the great majority of the “ Intellectuals” are spent in 
theorising. In every woman’s club to-day there are con- 
stant debates and lectures, social and political, as well as 
literary, artistic and scientific. The modern woman takes 
a great interest in all sorts of subjects, but she seldom 
gets farther than the expression of her views. It never 
seems to occur to these women that with their trained 
intellects and wide knowledge the time spent in the study 
of sciology and in pointing out the faults of this work-a- 
day world might be better occupied in attending to one 
little corner of it themselves. So far Higher Education 
has not made women any happier, nor the world any better. 

It is time that women pause for reflection, particularly 
necessary because promises are being made in the name of 
womanhood to-day which will be difficult to carry out, and 
should be made only with the assent of the great majority 
of women. For many years women have been asking, more 
or less earnestly, for the vote, and a certain body of unre- 
presentative women have agitated to such good purpose 
that they have swept with them a number of thoughtless 
girls. While many of the leaders of the militant body of 


| Suffragettes are clever, honest, and self-sacrificing women, 


they would be the first, I think, to repudiate the suggestion 
that they were “ average women,” while it cannot be denied 
that there are some very black sheep among their 
adherents. Moreover, they freely admit among them- 
selves that their present demand is only “the thin end of 
I have heard them claim several times that 
what they wanted was absolute equality with men, and 
that they could man a battleship and fire a machine-gun 
as well as any man. “We do not want men to open doors 


we are women,” said one of them lately at a debate. “ We 
want equality.” Perhaps they do. The important ques- 
| tion, however, is: What does the average woman want! 
Had not these agitators better attempt to justify their 
existence, justify their admittance into the ranks of the 
| well-educated before begging for fresh responsibilities! 
| If Higher Education and more ample opportunities are 
going to continue to produce imperfect and unsexed 
specimens of humanity instead of the perfect woman the 
pioneers of the movement offered us, we had better return 
to the old state of things. There must, however, be a 
| better way than that. What we have to do is to find it. 
Unless you are sure that by getting a vote you will discover 
it, you had better ensure a pause for reflection by joining 
| the Woman’s Anti-Suffrage League. It will cost you 
nothing. J. 8. 











| MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 
| ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Abstract of the “ Proceedings,” May 24, Dr. Henry 
Woodward, F.R.S8., vice-president, in the chair. 

Mr. Ernest Gibson, F.Z.8., exhibited a skin of Felis 
geoffroyt and made some remarks on the distribution of 
the animal. 

Mr. D. G. Lillie, B.A., read a paper, communicated by 
Dr. H. Gadow, F.R.8., F.Z.8., entitled “Observations on 
the Anatomy and General Biology of Some Members of 
the Larger Cetacea.” This paper was the outcome of seven 
| weeks spent at the Irish whaling station during the summer 
of 1909. The object of the visit was to make a preliminary 
| survey of the opportunities which are now offered for a 
| study of the larger Cetacea by the recent establishment of 
whaling stations off the shores of the British Isles. It was 
| pointed out that hitherto our knowlédge of whales had 
| been chiefly derived from the examination of stranded 
| specimens, which had often reached an advanced state of 
| decay ; whereas it was now possible to obtain a plentiful 
| supply of large whales fairly near at hand which were suffi- 
_ ciently fresh for histological study. It was particularly 
| desirable to increase our knowledge of the’ iarger Cetacea 
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-list was given of the species captured at the Irish station 
during the two years of its existence, with notes on the 
-Specics ?2’enoptera musculus Linn., B. sibbaldii Gray, 
and Physeter macrocephalus Linn., which were seen by the 
author. 
occurrence of hairs in whales; the auditory organ of the 
Balenoptera ; the asymmetry of the odontocete skull; and 
a few remarks upon the habits of whales. In conclusion, 
attention was called to the present difficulty in obtaining 
information as to their method of copulation, period of 
gestation, rate of breeding, etc., and a means of overcoming 
this difficulty was suggested. 

Mr. C, F. Rousselet, F.R.M.8., read a paper, commu- 
nnicated by Dr. W. A. a F.Z.8., on the collection 
of Rotifera made by the Third Tanganyika Expedition, 
1904-1905. Amongst the specimens brought back by Dr. 
W. A. Cunnington were a number of tubes containing fine 
‘surface plankton nettings from Tanganyika and other lakes 
of that region. These the author searched for Rotifera, 
‘and the result was contained in the present paper. From 
Lake Tanganyika only eleven species were obtained, all 
already known in other parts of the world ; whilst the River 
Lofu, which enters the lake at its south-western corner, 
‘yielded twenty-three species, one of which is a very remark- 
able new kind. In Lake Nyassa only six species were 
found, and a single gathering of Victoria Nyansa yielded 
nine species. This collection is interesting and important 
from the fact that no previous record of Rotifera from 
Lake Tanganyika had been made, and very few species 
were known from the Central African region. A complete 
list of species of Rotifera so far known from this region 
‘was appended. 

Mr, R. Kirkpatrick, F.Z.8., communicated two papers 
‘by James Ritchie, M.A., B.Sc., of the Royal Scottish 
Museum, on the “ Hydroids of the Mergui Archipelago,” 
collected by Mr. J. J. Simpson and Dr. R. N. Rudmose 
Brown; and on the “ Hydroids of Christmas Island,” 
collected by Dr. C. W. Andrews, F.R.S8. The chief interest 
of these two papers was faunistic. In the former thirty 
species were recorded, in the latter 13. It was apparent 
that the Hydroid fauna of the Eastern Indian Ocean, of 
which hitherto little had been known, lacked distinctness, 
and that its closest affinities were with the faunas of the 
neighbouring Malay Archipelago and Australian areas. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE BELLS OF BARKING. 
HALLEY’S HOME. 


To the Editor of Tum Acapzmy. 

Sim,—Never before, I believe, has the parish of Barking 
troubled the big world with its worries or its wants, but 
to-day worries and wants, altogether too large to be com- 
passed by so poor a population, have fallen upon it. As its 
vicar, may I voice these in your columns, recognising that 
since Barking Parish Church is a storehouse of national 
treasures, their efficient preservation concerns the 
scarcely less intimately than ourselves? 

Yesterpay.—In its earlier masonry the church dates back 
perhaps even to Saxon times. It adjoins the site of the great 
Abbey of Barking whose curfew tower is now our gateway. 
Its walls and monuments speak the history of the centuries 
from the time of Mauritius, Bishop of London. Its list of 
vicars is unbroken from the year 1315. Its registers are 
uninterrupted from 1558 to the present day, save for the 
volume of the Cromwellian period. Its ancient plate is coeval 
with the Restoration. Its vestry and its furniture link the 
present with the past. From its belfry tower bells have pealed 
or tolled for the triumphs of armies, the births of princes, 
the a of sovereigns, the passing of monarchs. Within 
its organ has rolled and thundered the wedding march and 
the requiem of makers of history. 


The paper also contained observations on the | 


| 





nation | 


Hattzy’s Homr.—In this latter connection it may be of | 


interest to mention that here the great astronomer’s grand- 
—— Humphrey Halley and Katherine Newce, were married, 
November 24, 1617, and that here his mother, Ann Halley, 
was buried October 24, 1672, and his father, Edmund Halley, 
twelve years later. 
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Wornies ann Wants.—This year—Halley’s year—is laying 
upon us great anxiety and expense concerning the due preser- 
vation of these ancient monuments. On “Storm Sunday” the 
roof was greatly damaged in the hurricane, three sections of 
the roof being torn away while I had six hundred children 
at afternoon service in the nave beneath. 

In the belfry tower the whole sustaining framework of the 
bells has been practically untouched since 1779. It is now 
imperatively necessary that this should be entirely renewed, 
otherwise not only must the bells be silenced but a danger 
zone will be created. 

The organ, dating back to 1770, similarly needs extensive 
and immediate restoration, if a particularly fine example of 
the few remaining “ Byfield and Green”’ instruments of that 
date is to be preserved. 

Our modern needs are eoually pressing. The Chapel of 
Ease, serving the distant parts of the parish, is stricken in 
growth by a temporary wall abbreviating the nave. The great 
wooden buttresses propping up this wall have gained for the 
church the name of “St. Paul on Crutches,” and the increased 
accommodation by its completion is urgently needed. 

Even more harassing is our lack of a parish hall. Exclusive 
of the church for services, we have no place available for large 
gatherings. This is a daily regret and a nightly hindrance 
to all work in the spheres of temperance, thrift, clubs, lec- 
tures, classes, ete. The site is waiting. The hall is wanting. 

Massep Funps!—Massing together all these “worries and 
wants’’ we have resolved to make one stupendous, whole- 


hearted effort to raise during this “Halley's Year” the sum 
of £5,500 as an inclusive Preservation and Extension Fund 
to compass them all, rather than cripple more intrinsic 


Church life and activity by a prolonged struggle after money 
for a succession of “causes.” So heart-whole is this effort 
that within a few weeks the parishioners have guaranteed £400 
by December, the real beauty of this gift lying in the fact that 
it comes almost exclusively from the poor, and is chiefly com- 
posed of very small sums, even to “one shilling divided into 
several payments.” 

I feel assured that the nation and the Church at large— 
those interested in the archives and monuments of the past, 
and those who write us daily for researches in the registers— 
alike will feel that these treasures belong to us all, and that 


they will readily take a creditable share in proportion to 
their means in meeting the expense of properly preserving 
them. May I especially ask those who read to advance our 
effort to see the matter through promptly, not only by con- 


tributing themselves but by kindly forwarding me the addresses 
of friends likely to be interested, to whom I can post the 
separately printed appeal. I hesitate the less since this is the 
first occasion on which Barking—one of the largest, the poorest, 
and the most silently enduring parishes of London-over-the- 
Border—has ever sought the aid of its rich comrades in the 
big world. 
J. W. E1spett (Vicar). 
Barking Vi 


irage, Essex. 





PEACE AND HOME RULE. 


To the Editor of Tae AcapEmy. 


Sir,—One might just as well expect to propagate health by 
simple cultivation and repression of disease as to expect 
to propagate peace by isolated attempts to organise a popular 
or free system of chaos. The vices of popular or mob despotism 
can, in fact, be distinguished quite as much as monarchical 
vices. For the Anti-Wrong Societies, which are developed 
under a system of mob absolutism, are no different in character 
from those conspiring societies which are developed under 4 
system of monarchical absolutism. Each may be said to aim 
at the establishment of better, because higher, forms of order, 
or, in other words, each may be said to aim at the overthrowal 


of some form of tryanny. Two things, therefore, are apparent 
in both cases, and they are that wrong appears to be para- 
mount, and that a popular system of laws can be as tyrannical 
as a monarchical system of laws. In fact, we are to-day no 


nearer a form of government which has a sound constitutional 
basis than we were before the Great Charter of freedom was 
instituted. The latter was supposed to be the destroyer of 
tyranny, and, in one sense, it did destroy it; but, unfor- 
tunately for the twentieth century, there is another form of 
despotism besides a monarchical despotism, namely, a — 
despotism. Indeed, there are some who would add even 
another form—that of a tyrannical aristocracy. But there is 
now no such form, because there can be no tyranny where there 
is no absolute form to it, and the absolute form of 3 tyrannical 
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aristocracy was destroyed when monarchical despotism was 
destroyed. Therefore, whilst the monarchy is limited in action, 
it is useless for any one to assert that the House of Lords 
is tyrannical. How can it be despotic when its very existence 
is dependent on the Crown, which itself is limited in er? 
There seems to be a great lack of clear understanding in this 
respect, for, as I have already stated, there is, unfortunately 
for the twentieth century, another form of despotism other than 
a monarch’s, a despotism which, in the interests of the indi- 
vidual, has given rise to an anti-wrong system for the develop- 
ment. of justice. Now the only difference between our 
anti-wrong societies and those bodies which, in their day, were 
styled treasonable, is one of freedom. In each case the 
popular note is missing; but whereas the former possess free 
scope for ventilating their unpopular views, the latter had to 
have recourse to secret movements. 

For instance, why should the Jacobites be looked upon as 
having been conspirators against the welfare of the State, and, 
coming to our own times, British Constitution Association 
members not? The Jacobites merely protested against having 
a foreign Prince for a Sovereign. The members of the B.C.A., 
on the other hand,. protest against having a mob tyrant (abso- 
lute House of Commons) for a law-maker. Surely, if treason 
lies in resisting the claims of one popular cry, it lies in 
resisting the claims of any merely popular cry. For, apart 
from the popular majority of support, William of Orange 
possessed no direct constitutional right to the Crown of 
England. Which is to say that, according to the laws of 
the land, he was not the next heir to the throne. The people, 
although they did so, had no constitutional right to recognise 
him as their King. The Jacobites, therefore, were upholders 
rather than breakers of the Constitution. Again, apart from 
_its popular majority of support, the House of Commons 
possesses no constitutional rights of legislature. Which is to 
say that, according to the laws of the land, the House of 
Commons has no absolute powers. Yet, in the face of this fact, 
combined with the further fact that popular majorities are sub- 
ject and not paramount to individual interests, there are those 
who claim for the House of Commons aboslute power. Indeed, 
this is where the very source of popular evils begins, evils 
which are a thousand times worse than monarchical evils. 
And for this reason: Monarchical evils are developed from a 
single character—a one-man absolutism—whereas popular 
evils are developed from a wholesale form. It is because 
popular majorities—or, in other words, mob governments— 
have been paramount instead of subiect to individual interest 
that the country has become alive with anti-wrong societies— 
societies which, because of the need of sound constitutional 
legislation, seek to make the individual, instead of popular, 
ideals the object of care and interest. Why, indeed, should 
popular ideals prove any sounder than monarchical ideals? 
Can your false-tongued democrat, Radical, or even Liberal, 
who, after all is said and done, merely look after their own: 
pockets as King John did, answer this question? Popular 
ideals, forsooth! What have they not to answer for? Societies 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and Children; 
societies for anti this and anti that; and as for charitable 
societies, hospitals, asylums, etc., one might well cry: Good 
Lord deliver us! A whole volume would be needed to register 
the evils which have been developed from your popular ideals 
of mob freedom. And yet there are fools who cry for a para- 
mount House of Commons. Why, the House is already 
paramount. The people are their own gods, and it is because 
' they constitute their own gods that they suffer as they do, 

and, what is more, will continue to suffer as long as they 
prefer popular freedom to private security, and this in spite 
of all the Peace Societies that can be instituted. 

Mem. B.C.A. 
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HENRY SOTHERAN & CoO., 
BOOKSELLERS. 

NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 

BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 


portant. 

LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140, Strand, W.C. (Tel. 1515 Central). 
37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair). 

Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 


{vane OF EDINBURGH. 


LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMIC 
HISTORY. 


The University Court of the University of 
Edinburgh will, on Monday, 18th July next, 
or some subsequent day, proceed to the 
appointment of a Lr-cturer on Economic 
History. The Lecturer will be required to 
deliver in each year a full Ordinary and a full 
Honours Graduation Course. Salary £250 per 
annum. Tenure five years, which may be 
renewed. 

Each applicant should lodge with the under- 
signed, not later than Monday, 4th July, 1910, 
twenty copies of his application and twenty 
copies of any testimonials he may desire to 

nesent. One copy of the application should 


e signed, 
M. C. TAYLOR, 
Secretary Univ. Court. 
University of Edinburgh, 
27th May, 1910. 











ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. — An 

Examination will be held on June 

22nd, 28rd, and 24th, to fill up not less than 

Seven Residential and Three Non-residential 

Scholarships, and also some exhibitions. 

—For particulars, apply by letter to the 
Bursar, Littie Dean’s Yard, London, S.W. 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF TYNEMOUTH. 
MunIciPpAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
(Dual School for 400 pupils.) 
Head Master: ELLIS W. HEATON, B.Sc. 


ANTED for the above School in 
September next, an ASSISTANT 
MASTER, well qualified in Mathematics and 
Science. Degree essential. Teachin 
Diploma a strong recommendation. Shoul 
have had at least two years’ experience in 
teaching these Subjects. Salary £120, rising 
by £10 per annum to £200. 

Also an ASSISTANT MISTRESS, well 
qualified in Geography and Art. Degree a 
recommendation. Salary from £90-£110 
according to qualifications, and rising by 
£7 10s. per annum to £150. 

Also a VISITING MISTRESS for two after- 
noons per week to teach Swedish Drill and 
Gymnastics to Girls. State salary required. 

Applications should reach me not later than 


the 25th June. 
E. B. SHARPLEY, . 
Town Clerk and Secretary to the 
Town Hall, North Shields, Governors. 
2ist May, 1910 


[2UTSCHE KAISHERURKUNDE 

(GERMAN KAISER’S DEED) 
of Ludwig of Bavaria, of the year 1345, on 
parchment, very well preserved, with seal of 
four inches in diameter, to be sold. For par- 
ticulars please address :—“S. H. 3,041,” c/o 
Neyroud & Sons’ Advertising Offices, 14/18, 
Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C 
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30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


Only 48. Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
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Romance of Fra Filippo Lippi, 5/6, pubd, 10/6 net. 
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10/6 net. Countess of Cardigan’s Recollections, Illus., 
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his Sister, portraits, 4/6, pubd. 10/6 net. Horace 
Walpole’s Last Journals, 2 vols., 13/-, pubd. 25/- net. 
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Letters, portraits, New, 6/6, pubd. 15/- net, Dewar’s 
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1/9, pubd, 6s. Ellen Glasgow’s Wheel of Life, New, 
1/6, pubd, 6/-. Ellen Glasgow's Voice of the People, 
New, 1/9, pubd. 6/-. Violet Hunt’s White Rose of 
Weary Leaf, New, 1/6, pubd. 6/-- Allen Upward’s 
Secret History of To-day, New, 1/9, pubd. 6/-. 








RIVATE LIBRARY. — Englishman, 
who wishes to form a large Private 
Library, would be glad to hear from owners of 
old libraries who are willing to sell. He is 
especially desirous of acquiring collections of 
old English Plays and foreign early printed 
books. He would also purchase a collection of 
English or French coloured prints if almost 
complete. Address full particulars to E. M. C., 
c/o Willing’s, 73, Knightsbridge, S.W. 
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Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. Also List of Books 


Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 








THE 


and Pictures 
UNWRITTEN BOOKS 


A STUDY IN MOTLEY 


‘NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH 

THE PERIODICALS THIS MONTH 
BOOKS WANTED AND FOR SALE 


BOOK MONTHLY 


June Number Now Ready—6d._ net. 
CONTENTS: 


PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR: lItustrated with Portraits | 


REJECTED ADDRESSES, or “DECLINED WITH THANKS” 
THE BEST BOOK MONTHS—AND WHY 


WHAT IS A “REMAINDER”? and WHAT IT JUST IS 
LIGHT AND LEADING from the Book World 
THE GENERAL READER: Snap-Shot Reviews 


Twelve Months 
Six Months ... 
Three Months 


Six Months ... 
Three Months 








SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, @ Co., 
4, Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C. 














“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


LAND AND WATER” Illustrated, 


A High-class Sporting and Agricultural Journal. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Circulates among the Wealthy Classes, Clubs and 
Sportsmen all over the World. 


AND 


(ESTABLISHED 1862) 





**Che County Gentleman & Cand & Water ” 


Contains articles by Experts on— 

SHOOTING, FISHING, HUNTING, POLO, COLF, YACHTING, RACING, 

.MOTORING, HORSE AND DOC BREEDING, FARMING AND CARD:N- 

ING, FIELD SPORTS, ACRICULTURE, HORSE, CATTLE AND DOC 
SHOWS, TRAVEL AND AVIATION. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
AT HOME. 


CANADA (Ordinary Issue). 
Twelve Months . 


ELSEWHERE ABROAD. 
« £1 8 0 (Ordinary Issue.) 
0114 0 
o 7 | Twelve Months ... £1 170 
S x Months ~ es 
. £t 10 6 Three Months .. 0 93 
-- O15 3 The above rates include all 
~ 979 Special Numbers. 


Editorial, Advertisement and Publishing Offices : 
12, BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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Address : FFLLING-ON-TYNE, AND PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
OF EVERY BOOKSELLER OR DIRECT. 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO.’S Famous Edition of 


3/6 


Per vol. 


IBSEN’S WORKS. 


BEAUTIFULLY BOUND IN BLUE AND GOLD. 


3/6 


Per vol. 


THREE PLAYS IN EACH VOLUME, 
Edited, with Introductions, by WILLIAM ARCHER. 
COMPLETE IN SIX VOLUMES. 


‘*THE PILLARS OF SOCIETY,” and “A 
With portrait of the Author. 


II.—** GHOSTS,” ‘‘AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE,” and “ THE WILD DUCK.” 
Il1l— THE LADY INGER OF OSTRAT,” “THE VIKINGS AT HELGELAND,” 


v.—* ROSMERSHOLM,” * THE LADY FROM THE SEA,” and “ HEDDA GABLER.” 
A Dramatic Poem. 


SEPARATE-PLAYS EDITIONS OF IBSEN. 


EDITED, WITH INTRODUCTIONS, BY WILLIAM ARCHFR. 


AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, 3/6 per vol. 
Vol, I—** THE LEAGUE OF YOUTH,” 

3/6 DOLL’S HOUSE.” 

per Vol. 

Vol Vol. 

° and “ THE PRETENDERS.” 

Vol, IV.—** THE EMPEROR AND GALILEAN.” 
Vol. 
Vol. VI.—‘** PEER GYNT.” 

Paper 

Gover, 

1/6 

Cloth, A DOLL’S HOUSE. 

2/6 GHOSTS. 


Vol. 


THE LEAGUE OF YOUTH. 


ROSMERSHOLM. 


PILLARS OF SOCIETY. 
THE WILD DUCK. 
THE LADY FROM THE SEA. 


TOLSTOY’S WORKS AS PUBLISHED BY 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 


Paternoster Square, London; and Felling-on-Tyne. 


6/- 


2/6 


3/6 


2/- 


1/- 


I/- 


LIFE OF TOLSTOY. 


A Russian Proprietor 

The Cossacks 

Ivan Ilyitch, and other Stories 
The Invaders, and other Stories 
My Religion 

Life 

My Confession 

Childhood, Boyhvod, Youth 


Large Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 


Anna Karenina, 3/6 


By J. C. Kenworthy. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, 2/6.  Half- 


255 pp., with Portraits and Illustrations. 
Polished Moroéeo, Gilt Top, 5/- 


The Physiology of War 

What to Do? 

The Long Exile, and other Stories 

Sevastopol 

The Kreutzer Sonata and Family 
Happiness 

The Kingdom of God is Within You 

Impressions of Russia 





3/6 per Volume, 
War and Peace, 2 vols., 3/6} per vol. 


BOOKLETS BY TOLSTOY. 


New Editions, Revised. 


The Godson 


What Men Live By, and 
What shall it Profit a Man? 


Master and Man: a Story 


and 


Small 12mo, Cloth, with Embossed Design on — each containing 
Two Drawings by H. R. Millar. 


Where Love is, there God is also, 


In Box, price 2/- each. 


The Two Pilgrims, and 
If you Neglect the Fire, you Don’t Put 
it Out 


The Three Parables, and 
Ivan the Fool 


Crown 8vo, Bound in Cream Antique Boards and Ribbon, with Gilt Lettering, 1/- each 


Where Love is, there God is also 
The Two Pilgrims 

What Men Live By 

The Godson 


The Kreutzer Sonata 
The Kingdom of God 
Master and Man 





Crown 8vo. 


If you Neglect the Fire, You Don’t Put it Out 

What shall it Profit a Man? 

Tolstoy as Preacher; His Treatment of the 
Gospels 


Paper Covers. 


Family Happiness 
The Christian Teaching (faz) 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 


LONDON (PATERNOSTER SQUARE) AND FELLING-ON-TYNE. 
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AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY. | sy m. 
JOURDAIN.  Fcap. 8vo, buckram gilt, 2s. 6d. net. Now Ready. 


‘A reverie of the English country by a cultured mind who has-a sense for the countless 
intimate beauties of sound and sight in nature.”—T7he Times. 


SON NETS. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS, Author of 


“The City of the Soul.” Fcap. 8vo. Printed by the Arden Press on 


‘and-made paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


The First Edition of 500 copies is exhausted. Second Edition 
Now Ready. 








The DAILY TELEGRAPH says : 


“ The * Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
used and in the diction; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 
of the sonnet-writer’s art.” 

The SPECTATOR says: 

““ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douelas has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 


deserve quotation.” 
The SCOTSMAN says: 

“Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.’ 
This is a high encomium ; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


The OBSERVER says: 


“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 


the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to call them poetry, 
‘ The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet aorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 


exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 
The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 
“ The ‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way of appreciation, and less 
by way of criticism. There is no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so flaw- 
_ less in their grace and music.” 
The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred Douglas are of singularly high merit, They have quite 
a Shakesperean balance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential compactness and 
sufficiency. As an example one might quote almost any one of the nineteen here.” 
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LANVAL. A Dramatic Poem, By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Fcap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. 


THESE THREE. Being a Collection of Prose. Papers. By W. L. 
RANDELL. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


IN PREPARATION 
POEMS. By LADY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 


THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 
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